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INVITATION. 


\/isitecs are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


here is now little doubt that in the coming 

series of races for the America’s cup, begin- 
ning August 20th, the trophy will be defended by 
the Reliance, the new ninety-footer recently 
built by Herreshoff at Bristol, Rhode Island. 
The American syndicate has had at its disposal 
the Constitution and Columbia also, and 
planned to sail the best of the three against the 
challenger, Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock 
III, But the trial races in May proved so 
conclusively the superiority of the Reliance— 
either at sailing or drifting—that yachtsmen 
feel that her older rivals must surely give place 
to her. 

It has been said that the Columbia ‘‘looks 
more yachty’’ than the Reliance; but even if 
the new boat were not the beautiful craft the 
cover-page picture shows her to be, it would 
still be true that ‘‘handsome is that handsome 
does.’’ If Sir Thomas’s third challenger is as 
good as he and other authorities think, the 
American champion— which is to be com- 
manded by Captain Barr, the former skipper of 
the Columbia—will have abundant opportunity 
to prove her quality. 


A= delightful town on Cape Cod has | p 


recently put forward a new claim to dis- 
tinction—that every one of its marriageable 
girls is engaged. ‘The rest of the inhabitants, 
inflated with legitimate pride, have hastened to 
spread this fact before people who are suspected 
of a willingness to be engaged ; but far-sighted 
friends of the place will take no part in such 
a movement, Let the town be nameless. It 
is a charming summer resort, and it would be a 
shame to turn the tide of emigration that way, 
and make it a city offhand. 
he Governor of Connecticut was recently 
presented with a shad weighing nine pounds 
and seven ounces, and envious notice of the 
occurrence provoked the local newspapers to 
inquire the size to which shad grow. A Hart- 
ford marketman ‘‘topped the heap’’ with a story 
of three shad caught in one haul at Cromwell, 
fifteen years ago. They weighed respectively 
nine, ten and eleven pounds. Unfortunately 
it is not recorded whether the governor of that 
day got either of these; but it seems clear that 
the President should have had the eleven- 
pounder, 


A= of young women in Milford, New 
Hampshire, met at the home of one of their 
number the other day, and enjoyed what is 
described as an indoor picnic. They sat on 
the floor, we are told, used no napkins, forks 
or spoons, and ‘‘ate olives from a hat-pin.’’ 
But who sat in the custard pie? Who ate the 
cake that had got mixed up with the pickles? 
Who fell out of the swing? Who got hornet- 
stung and ant-bitten? This was no true 
picnic — that is, according to the newspaper 
humorists-——- where no unpleasant accidents 
happened. To lend the occasion an air of 
verisimilitude, some one should at least have 
swallowed the hat-pin. 


f the other states have such good fortune and 

exercise such judgment as Connecticut, the 
New England buildings at the St. Louis 
Exposition will be distinctly worth while. 
Connecticut plans to reproduce as her state 
building the well-known ‘‘Sigourney mansion, ’’ 
which stands on the brow of the hill at Hart- 
ford opposite the Capitol, overlooking Bushnell 
Park. This dignified and impressive example 
of the colonial type of architecture is to be 
placed at St. Louis on a pretty knoll and sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubbery which will give 
the building a distinctive character and be 
thoroughly in keeping with its design. It is 
worth noting that, after Connecticut made a 
wise plan, ‘‘luck’’ favored in the matter of 
location—which is about the way luck generally 
works. od 
rages by the condition of a street which, it 

is said, the officials had neglected, certain 
small boys in a Maine city called on each 
resident of the street and offered to clean the 
sidewalk and roadway in front of his house for 
one cent a week. Everybody accepted the offer 














enthusiastically. Most of the people paid in 
advance. The boys worked hard for two days, 
hoeing, sweeping, and carrying refuse to the 
‘‘dump,’’ nearly half a mile away. Then all 
of a sudden the regular city teams appeared, 
and when the boys got home from school they 
found their occupation gone. It is shrewdly 
suspected, however, that it was their activity 
that shamed the street commissioner into coming 
round, and every citizen who patronized the 
amateur brigade feels that he got his cent’s 
worth. Therefore the word goes out to try the 
scheme in other communities. With variations, 
it has indeed been tried elsewhere, and 
whether a street-cleaning department is lazy 
or only forgetful, it has generally worked well. 
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THE PREACHER AND THE BOY. 

r. J. T. Trowbridge, the famous writer of 

stories for boys, tells in his autobiography, 
lately published in the Atlantic Monthly, of 
his acquaintance with Father Taylor, the sailor- 
preacher of Boston. The little story Mr. Trow- 
bridge tells suggests the human qualities of 
Father Taylor which helped make him a great 
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preacher, and the young author’s appreciation 
of the incident at the time suggests also that 
knowledge of how to win the affection of boys 
which made Mr. Trowbridge so successful a 
writer of boys’ books. 

Mr. Trowbridge had met Father Taylor, and 
liked him; but as he differed from him in relig- 
ious opinion, he was always a little afraid that 
the preacher would - their good friendship 
by attempting to proselyte 

It happened that Mr. Trowbridge was spend- 
ing a vacation at a gy town where Father 
Taylor was preaching. People flocked to the 
service from all the country round. Mr. Trow- 
bridge went to the meeting, but did not stay. 
He had no sooner left than he was afraid that 
Father Taylor would be, not offended, perhaps, 
but a concerned for the young man’s 
spiritual well-being. 

That Sunday evening there was a knock at 
Mr. Trowbridge’s door. He was —— al- 
though a little disturbed, on opening it to find 
Father Taylor there. 

“My boy,” said the preacher, “I want a little 
walk ind a little talk with you.” 

They talked pleasantly for a long time. The 
conversation never came ove Bd the — of the 
topies which Mr. a preacher 
would introduce. Finally Father Taylor turned 
and said, “Young man, there’s one thing I want 
to impress on you: there’s nothing like being 


repared. 
“ Now, ” thought Mr. Trowbridge, “it is 
i 
“We are enjoying a blessed op; ——, 
continued Father Taylor, “and mu: 
most of it. We are to take an early start up the 
lake in the morning, and what I suggest is that 
we should have our fishing-tackle, bait, every- 
thing needed for the day "8 sport, on the 
steamer before breakfast.”’ 
Mr. Trowbridge says, ““How I loved the dear 
old man at that moment !’” 
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PORTABLE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 
Fey riding on an electric car in New 

York recently attracted the attention of,the 
other passengers in her efforts to open her hand- 
bag. The New York Times describes the 
incident, and says that any thief who cares to 
take the chances may run away with a woman’s 
hand-bag, but it will do him little good, for if 
the bag contains money he will not know how 
to get it out. 

The woman in question carried a bag that 
seemed to have reached the limit of inaccessi- 
bility. - First the wrinkled epidermis of the bag 
was opened, then the cutis of chamois. Next 
came another little subcutaneous pocket that 
fastened with a double spring of fiendish design, 
from which the woman extracted a wad of some- 
thing done up in tissue-paper. By the time she 
got that far along the interest of the rest of the 
ne fairly sizzled, and the conductor said 

‘Fares!’ in dismal tones, for he seemed to feel 
sure e that he would have to change a ten-dollar 
bill at the very least, and acted as if he did not 
know where he should get the money. 

The woman deliberately unfolded the tissue- 
paper and handed him a nickel. That was 
every cent she had. 
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THOROUGHLY AFFABLE. 


Tye Thompson, master of Trinity College, 
is credited with a pleasant sense of humor. 
Mr. Herman Merivale, in “Bar, Stage and Plat- 
form,” says that one summer, when he was 
walking with Dector Thompson at Kissingen, 
they were commenting on the superior ease and 
freedom of foreign manners. 

Doctor Thompson dressed carelessly, 

om As we talked we passed a handsome, 
fu distinguished-looking man elaborate 
dressed, who saluted the master in passing =f 
a courteous freedom. 

“Just what I was saying,’’ Doctor*Thompson 
remarked, when he was gone. “You and I 
couldn’t have done it like that. Superiority 
without patronage. So thoroughly affable.” 

“What is he?” I said. “A Russian noble- 
man?” 

“No,” was the response; “he is my courier.” 
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NECESSARY HASTE. 
oesn’t it seem to you as if they’d hurried 
that work along pretty fast?’’ asked one 
man of another, as they stood before a public 
building in process of erection. 

‘*Of course they have,’’ was the reply. “It’s 
in an ex 1 position, and they wanted to get 
the walls high enough to make a good shade 
for them to rest under.’’ 
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mIiE relations between ‘‘ Tadpole’’ 
Cutting and Stuart Wells were not 
of the entirely amicable kind which 
usually exist between the coxswain and stroke- 
oarsman of a crew. Face to face for an hour 
and a half every afternoon, with hardly a 
yard separating them, they sat and looked at 
each other without pleasure—Tadpole in his 
low-necked ‘‘jumper’’ and duck trousers, 

and with a megaphone fastened to his lips, 
Stuart stripped to the waist and bending 

his sunburned body forward and back 
sullenly. 

Both were to blame for this condition 
ot things. Tadpole Cutting, who was 
only a fourth-former, was on the verge of 
being spoiled by too much attention from 
some of the older boys, with whom his 
shrewdness of wit had made him a favorite. 

Stuart Wells resented him as ‘‘fresh”’ ; 
‘Tadpole considered Stuart vain and con- 
ceited. ‘There was so much justice in this 
estimate that Stuart, in spite of his fine 
athletic ability, had never quite achieved 
popularity. But he was the best stroke in 
the school, and very likely Tadpole took 
an unwarranted delight in using his privi- 
leges as coxswain to criticize him. It 
would be something like this: 

** You pull as if you were dreaming, 
Number Eight. My goodness! I’ll have 
to reach out and help you with that oar!’’ 

Or else, *‘Number Eight, | know you’d 
like to get at me. But just the same, 
don’t you rusn your slide that way.’’ 

It was similar talk that Tadpole gave 
the others of the crew, and that they 
received good-naturedly. But Stuart did 
not take it that way. 

**What do you think you are, anyway ?’’ 
he would mutter, when he was at last 
allowed to rest on his oar. ‘‘Coach as 
well as coxswain ?”’ 

If Tadpole had been a less immature 
person, he would have recognized that 
sareastic criticism of Number Eight only 
made matters worse, and then he would 
have desisted. But being a heedless small 
boy, and- having been told by the coach to 
keep the men up to their work and let them 
know their faults, he continued to be 
zealous and vociferous. 

A week before the race with St. John’s, 
the crew, in rowing costume, had their 
photograph taken, with Tadpole reclining at 
their feet. Just as the photographer had his 
camera ready, Tadpole glanced up and saw 
Stuart sitting with his chest expanded to its 
fullest capacity and his arms folded so that 
their muscles bulged enormously. With a snort 
of laughter, Tadpole clapped one hand to his 
mouth and pointed with the other. The crew 
shouted. Stuart’s chest came down to normal, 
but his face flamed. The photographer had to 
make a fresh start. 

Afterward, that day, Stuart got Tadpole 
alone; there is no need to dwell on the episode. 
There are certain big boys who, it is to be 
hoped, grow really big enough some time to 
be ashamed of the wrist-twisting tortures and 
other punishments that they have inflicted on 
their weaker schoolmates. 

Tadpole revenged himself the next afternoon, 
when the fellows were going up to the lake in 
the big wagon. They had various songs with 
which they enlivened these drives—among 
them one with a stanza for every member of the 
crew. Tadpole began it, altering the opening 
line, **Now here’s to Number Eight, Number 
Fight, Number Eight!” to ‘‘Now here’s to4 
Number Eight, who’s so stuck on his shape!’’ 
lhe others accepted the amendment gleefully, 
and sang it at Stuart with enthusiasm. 

Sherwood, the captain of the crew, who from 
his position in the waist of the boat had had 
only an imperfect idea of the friction between 
the coxswain and the stroke-oar, drew Tadpole 
pen for a moment when they reached the 
pom 

‘*You’ve got to stop stirring up trouble with 
Wells,’’ he said. ‘‘I may have to put you in 
the second boat and take somebody that can get 
along with Number Eight. ’’ 

Tadpole was liberal and earnest in his prom- 
ises. He was frightened at the hint that he 
might even yet lose his seat in the boat. Not 








one of the oarsmen was looking forward to the 





race with more eager excitement than the cox- 
swain. 

It was blowing hard when they took the boat 
out that afternoon, and the water was so rough 
that the rowing was slow and ragged. They 
had gone half a mile up the lake, and were 
resting on their oars, when a fierce gust struck 
them. ‘The bow of the boat was tossed on the 








he made up his mind he would be drowned 
before he would call on Stuart Wells for help. 
And if he came up another time he would not 
ery out “Oh!’’ 

He had that thought just as his head was 
dipping down, and then Stuart reached out and 
put a hand under his chin. 

** Just keep quiet!’’ he said: and in three or 

















ORAWe BY C DO WILLIAMS 


STUART PUT HIS HAND UNDER THE BOY’S CHIN AND SWAM ON HIS SIDE, 


shoulder of an angry wave, came down with a 
resounding smack, and took in water over the 
gunwale. 

** There’s a good chance of our getting 
swamped!’’ called Sherwood. ‘‘Turn round, 
Tadpole! We’ll make for the float.’’ 

But as the boat came broadside to the wind the 
water poured in more rapidly. Tadpole glanced 
at the shore; it was a hundred yards away, and 
the black water was whipping under the gale. 

“IT suppose you fellows can all swim?’’ 
shouted Tadpole, through the megaphone. 

There was the silence of assent. 

“Can you ?’’ asked Stuart Wells, suddenly. 

**Oh, I guess so. I’ll soon find out, anyway,’’ 
Tadpole answered, with a nonchalant pride. 

The water was slopping in continuously, and 
the boat was settling. Tadpole unstrapped his 
megaphone and stowed it under the seat. Then 
he stripped off his jumper and crawled out of 
his duck trousers and sat shivering. 

Gently the boat sank, and tipped the crew out 
into the water. Tadpole’s head went under, 
and he came up choking. His struggles had 
carried him out of reach of the boat and to 
leeward of it. Stuart Wells was near by, riding 
up and down on the waves and looking at him 
curiously. The other fellows were clinging to 
the boat. 

**Grab hold and help push her ashore!’’ Sher- 
wood called to Stuart and Tadpole. 

The coxswain was beating the water manfully 
in his effort to fulfil the first of Sherwood’s 
commands. But he had never learned to swim 
more than two or three strokes, and as a wave 
smote him in the face, he seemed to himself to 
swallow part of it and to be buried by the 
rest. He came up gulping and with an 
involuntary “‘Oh!’’ and struggled frantically. 
He did not seem to be getting any nearer to the 
boat, and Stuart Wells still floated beside him, 
gazing at him with curious, amused eyes. 
Tadpole felt he was going to be drowned, and 





four strokes he brought Tadpole to the side of 


| the boat, which the small boy grasped in silent 


mortification. He could not help feeling some 
gratitude to his rescuer, but chiefly he felt 
resentment. 

Fortunately the others did not pay much 
attention to him, being occupied with the gen- 
eral nature of their predicament. Sherwood 
repeated his order that they should push the 
boat inshore. This was not a very unpleasant 
task, for the water was warm, and the wind 
aided them. 

But Sherwood grumbled at the ill luck; 
swimming had been forbidden to the crew as 
debilitating, and the captain dreaded the effect 
that this sustained bath might have on his men. 
When he had got the boat into shallow water 
he sent all but Stuart Wells ashore, telling them 
to run hard for the boat-house and get a good 
rub-down. With Stuart he waded, pushing the 
boat down to the float. 

Going back in the barge some untiring soul 
struck up the song, ‘‘ Now here’s to Number 
Eight.’’ When they had finished it Stuart 
Wells improvised to another tune, with derisive 
accents : 

“Now here’s to the Tadpole, O Tadpole,O Tad- 
ole, 
Now anor F to the Tadpole that thought he could 
swim’'” 

The coxswain, curled up on a corner of the 
seat, heard the words and the laughter with 
silent bitterness and a bosom bursting with 
resolve. He would learn how to swim, and 
‘*show” them! It did not pacify him to be told 
that evening by Sherwood that Stuart Wells had 
said he was a plucky kid, even if he was 
**mouthy.’’ 

The school went to swim in divisions, and 
the hour for the fourth form came in the middle 


|of the afternoon, when Tadpole had to be at 
| the lake with the crew. So the day after his 


humiliation, with his necessity still sore upon 














him, he obtained permission to go to swim with 
the first-formers in the noon recess. 

The first-formers were none of them more 
than eleven years old, and Tadpole, arriving at 
the swimming-hole, bristled with ferocious 
dignity. He undressed, scowling at the small 
boys, and with his face very red and ashamed. 
They were well-bred children, with a due 

respect for a fourth-former and the cox- 
swain of the crew, and although they did 
not understand why Tadpole should be 
there, they stood about modestly, waiting 
for him to go first. 

Of course, under the circumstances, 
there was only one thing for Tadpole to 
do. With a final sour survey of the little 
ones, he walked grandly and deliberately 
out upon the spring-board. Then he 
undertook to dive. 

Ile knew, even before he had time to 
feel, that he had not done it right; and 
as he struggled and puffed to get back to 
where he could touch bottom, he heard 
soprano laughter, and felt his stomach 
stinging without and hollow within. 

As he touched the safe bottom, he stood 
up and watched the little white figures fly 
past, one after another, on the spring- 
board, shoot into the air and go under; 
and once more his mortification was bitter. 

An eleven-year-old boy, seeing that he 
was learning to swim, ventured up to help 
him. 

‘*Who are you, kid?’’ asked Tadpole, 
superciliously, in response to the offer. 

‘*Freddy Robinson,’’ answered the first- 
former. 

**Well, you can look on for a moment, 
Robinson, and tell me what’s wrong,’’ 
said Tadpole, and away he started, while 
Freddy Robinson waded by his side. 

‘*Now what’s the reason I can’t keep 
going longer than that?’’ he demanded in 
a gasp, coming to his feet. 

** You don’t breathe right,’’ said Freddy 
Robinson. ‘This is the way.’’ 

Tadpole, looking on, began to under- 
stand. 

He went swimming with the first-formers 
every day at noon for a week, and none of 
the older boys suspected it. He learned 
to swim and to dive pretty well, but he 
told no one. 

He meant to show Stuart Wells the 
moment the race was over. It was the custom 
then for the two crews to jump into the lake 
and get their first good swim of the season. 
This proud reticence of Tadpole’s had disas- 
trous results for St. Timothy’s. 

The day of the race the St. John’s crew, 
driving out from the hotel in town, drew up for 
a few moments in front of the school building. 
There St. Timothy’s cheered them, scrutinizing 
them anxiously meanwhile, and hoping to detect 
some flaw in their condition. The eight St. 
John’s fellows rose in their barge and sent up 
a cheer for St. Timothy’s. Then the driver 
touched up his four horses and they were off. 

The St. Timothy’s barge followed not far 
behind; and then, with a tooting of horns and 
with red flags and streamers flying, the proces- 
sion of boys started. Some distance up the 
road there was a branch road leading into 
town, and here the crowd always awaited the 
coming of the St. John’s contingent, splendidly 
accoutered in blue. 

Shouting and cheering themselves and each 
other, the two streams mingled and flowed 
along together, till, after following the road for 
a mile through the woods, they came out at the 
lower end of the lake. Then they divided, St. 
John’s taking one shore and St. Timothy’s the 
other, and spreading out for a hundred yards 
above the finish line. 

It was a hot, still afternoon ; the cloud of dust 
lingered behind the barge, and the scrub-oak 
and thickets of young birch and maple stretched 
motionless along the roadside. Out through the 
sunny spaces of the forest the song-sparrows and 
robins could be heard, but the boys in the St. 
Timothy’s barge listened with more interest to 
the melody that drifted back to them from the 
wagon ahead. 

‘*Let’s show ’em we can sing, too,’’ said 
Sherwood, and they raised their well-loved 
ballad. 

When the song was ended the coach, who saw 
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that his boys were nervous, began on the familiar 
story of Tom Bergen, dear to the pride of St. 
‘Timothy’s. 

He told how Bergen had broken his oar half 
a mile from the finish, and then had jumped 
overboard ; and his crew had gone on and beaten 
St. John’s by a length without him. 

‘‘But if Bergen hadn’t been stroke, Mr. 
Ellis ?’’ questioned Tadpole. ‘‘If he’d been in 
the middle of the boat what would he have 
done, do you suppose ?”’ 

‘‘Why, just the same thing. 
jumped.” 

‘*T don’t see how he could, without getting 
batted on the head.’’ 

‘‘He’d have taken the risk of that. When 
you’re no longer of any use in the boat, you 
can’t sit there and be a passenger. ’’ 

‘* Anyway,’’ said Sherwood, gently throttling 
the coxswain, “‘ you don’t need to worry about 
it, Tadpole. ‘There’s no danger of your break- 
ing your oar.’’ 


He’d have 


The crews were at the starting-point. Sher- 
wood had waited until St. John’s had left their 
boat-house. ‘Then he and his men had put the 
shell into the water, and amid the cheers from 
the left-hand shore, had started with a leisurely 
stroke up the lake. And now, fifteen minutes 
later, they had pulled off their rowing shirts— 
even Tadpole was stripped to the waist—and 
sat reaching forward, ready for the word, their 
faces drawn with eagerness. 

Tadpole, clutching the rudder lines, dug his 
nails into the palms of his hands, and wondered 
why the boat did not quiver with his trembling. 
Twenty yards away lay the St. John’s boat, 
and in the moment of suspense Tadpole glanced 
across at it. The eight backs leaning forward 
there so calm and motionless seemed to have an 
ominous expression of power. 

The voice of the starter from his rowboat on 
the line came to both crews: 

‘*Are you ready, St. John’s ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

“Are you ready, St. Timothy’s 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

The pistol sounded. Tadpole saw on the 
instant Stuart Wells slide back and slowly 
straighten. Then he was conscious that the 
others of the crew had done the same ; and now 
Stuart was rushing down upon him for the 
second stroke. 

Tadpole came suddenly to life. He glanced 
across at St. John’s, and then shouted through 
his megaphone : 

**O fellows! We’ve got the start on them, 
we’ ve got the start!’’ 

‘*Let me know if we’re holding the lead,’’ 
muttered Stuart, with his eyes fixed at a point 
on Tadpole’s breast. 

‘* Yes, it’s all right; we’re holding ’em!’’ 
Tadpole cried. ‘‘ Just keep the stroke, fellows, 
and pull hard, everybody. Stroke now, fellows, 
stroke, stroke, stroke!’’ 

With each exclamation in time to the beat of 
the oars, he shoved his body forward as if to 
give impulse to the stroke. He heard the sharp, 
excited cries of the other coxswain urging on 
his men; he heard the heavy breathing of Stuart 
Wells and of John Colton, just behind Stuart, 
and the rattle of the oars in the outriggers and 
their hasty dip and rush in the water. Beyond 
these sounds on the still June afternoon there 
was as yet no other. 

‘* First half-mile,’’ he announced to the crew, 
noting the gray rock on the left, ‘‘and we’re 
leading them by a length now.’’ 

Stuart Wells smiled a little, without transfer- 
ring his gaze from the spot on Tadpole’s breast 
where it had steadily rested. He knew he had 
not yet called on the crew for anything like 
their limit of speed. 

‘Wish the sweat would keep out of my 
eyes,’’ he said. 

After the first thrill of the start was over the 
crew were all rowing with as much composure 
as if it had been a practice trial. Even Tadpole 
was talking to them quietly now. 

‘*We’re just passing the old shanty,’’ he told 
them. ‘‘Number Two in the other boat is 
rowing ragged. Number Five is shortening on 
his stroke. They’re rattled, I guess. You can 
tell by the way their coxswain’s yelling at 
them. We mustn’t let up, though, fellows. We 

’ can make it the worst defeat we ever gave St. 
John’s.’’ Then, as a shout came faintly to 
him from far down the lake: ‘‘ They’re cheering 
you now, fellows. Do you hear it? They must 
know we’re ahead. Now, boys, just a little 
harder for that cheer.’’ 

A moment later they passed the point on 
which the dead pine-tree stood. 

**Half-way!’’? Tadpole announced, soberly. 
‘*Now they’ll try to pick up on us. Hold the 
lead, fellows, but don’t pump yourselves.’’ 

He caught glimpses of the faces over the rows 
of shoulders—faces toiling and perspiring, but 
showing no sign of exhaustion. Then he 
glanced at the St. John’s crew. They, too, had 
been waiting for the half-way mark, and as he 
looked he saw their stroke quicken. Almost 
before he realized it St. Timothy’s lead was 
cut down to half a length. 

‘“They’ve crawled up on us a little,’’ Tadpole 
said in a low voice, that the megaphone carried 
all the way to the bow oarsman. ‘‘Don’t you 
think you might let out another link, Number 
Eight ?’’ 

‘*Hit the stroke up a little, now, Stuart!’? 
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Sherwood called in a low voice from the middle 
of the boat. 

Stuart swung back a trifle faster, and the men 
behind followed him. ‘Their oar-blades flashed 
like wings over the smooth water, and St. 
John’s ceased to gain; but they did not drop 
behind. 

The cheering from both sides of the lake 
became distinct now and tumultuous. The 
quick, snappy “St. Timothy’s! St. Timothy’s! 
St. Timothy’s! ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah, St. Timo- 
thy’s!’’ came volleying up with the long, roll- 
ing ‘‘ ’rahs’’ and shouts of ‘‘St. Jo-ohn’s!’’ 

At the mile mark Tadpole said, ‘‘ They’re still 
holding us. You’ll have to get up more steam, 
fellows. Put more life into it, now; drive her, 
everybody! You all know what you’ve got to 
do this last half-mile.’’ 

The crew had been rowing thirty-two strokes 
to the minute. Now Stuart called upon them to 
do thirty-four. Tadpole screamed with delight. 
They were drawing away from St. John’s. 
Then his shout subsided; St. John’s made a 
momentary spurt, regained the lost distance, 
and hung doggedly half a length behind, seem- 
ingly content with that position. 

There was something desperately harassing 
in their ability to stay where they were. Tad- 
pole thought it would have been almost better 
had they been so much in the lead. For the 
first time since the start doubt seized him, and 
his heart began throbbing wildly. He began 
talking wildly, too—wildly but effectively. 

‘‘Don’t give up the ship, fellows, don’t give 
up the ship!’’ he pleaded. ‘‘Remember the 
eyes that are on you. Remember your fathers 
—and your mothers—and your sisters—and your 
brothers—and your little brothers—O fellows, 
remember your little brothers—and don’t die 
disgraced! Don’t die disgraced ; please, what- 
ever you do, don’t die disgraced. We’re holding 
’em, but, fellows, we’ve got to do more than 
hold ’em; we’ve got to do more! And the 
way they’re cheering you—away ahead of St. 
John’s! Oh, can’t you do better with such 
cheering? Drive her, boys, drive her!’’ 

A little beyond the mile mark a point jutted 
out from the St. Timothy’s shore, and the course 
of the race lay within a few yards of it. Here 
the advance-guard of St. Timothy’s was 
stationed, mostly little boys, who were, sensa- 
tionally, more eager to be close to the crews for 
a moment than to see the finish of the race. 

They shouted shrilly and began to run along 
the shore before the St. Timothy’s boat was 
abreast of them. But one remained standing 
close by the water, waving his red flag, and 
Tadpole recognized Freddy Robinson’s clear 
treble: 

“Go it, Cutting! Go it, Cutting!’’ The 
little boy was cheering the only man he knew 
on the crew. 

From that point on the shouting on both shores 
was constant and increasing. Tadpole had 
vague glimpses of figures running madly along 
the bank with the boat, and slowly 
dropping behind. Once he thought he 
saw some one stumble and fall; again 
he saw some one leap up and thump 
another on the back; but all his im- 
pressions of what was happening on 
the shore were blurred. 

Still holding the precarious lead, St. 
Timothy’s came to the last quarter- 
mile, and then, when they were again 
well out in the middle of the lake, the 
calamity happened. 

The rudder line must have been 
frayed and rotten, although Tadpole 
had never noticed it. As he pulled hard upon 
it in his excitement, the starboard line parted, 
well up by the rudder. The boat swung to port; 
then ‘Tadpole dropped the port line and cried: 

‘The rudder’s no use, fellows! Row straight 
ahead !’” 

And then it seemed to him that in that 
moment St. John’s had gained, and he remem- 
bered suddenly what the coach had said about 
being a passenger. 

‘*Don’t mind me, fellows! Keep right on!’’ 
he shouted, and instantly he was on his feet 
and overboard. 

**He can’t swim!’’ cried Stuart Wells. 

The starter’s rowboat was plodding many 
hundred yards behind. No other boat was near. 
The shouting from both shores had suddenly 
ceased. 

Stuart finished the stroke he was taking when 
Tadpole jumped; then he unshipped his oar, 
shoved it out into the water and sprang over- 
board. The others still rowed, but raggedly. 
Colton at number seven had carried on the 
Stroke. St. John’s had forged forward, and 
the boats were bow and bow. 

‘*He’ll get him! Eyes in the boat!’’ Sherwood 
cried. ‘‘Pick up the stroke, Seven! Pull, 
everybody !’” 

The race went on; the cheering was renewed, 
but suddenly there was a wilder outburst from 
the St. John’s shore. It was no longer bow and 
bow. 

Meanwhile Stuart thrust his way anxiously 
toward the brown head that was bobbing on 
the water, and that he thought would each 
moment disappear. He came alongside and saw, 
to his amazement, that Tadpole was swimming 
toward the shore. 

“‘What did you jump in for?’’ puffed Tad- 
pole, angrily. ‘‘I told you not to mind me.” 

Stuart Wells made no answer; he was too 











indignant to speak. He turned his face away 
from Tadpole and swam on his side, gazing 
after the receding crews. ‘Tadpole labored 
along slowly, twisting his head from time to 
time. He could see the crippled and unbal- 
anced St. Timothy’s boat point steadily round 
to starboard and then fall unmistakably into 
the wake of St. John’s. Then Tadpole looked 
no more. 

Stuart gazed moodily and saw the worst—St. 
Timothy’s trailing hopelessly farther and far- 
ther to the rear, and the jubilant blue of St. 
John’s flashing on the distant hillside. Near 
him he heard Tadpole blowing and splashing, 
but he did not turn his head. 

They were still a hundred feet from shore, 
where a group of boys were silently watching 
and awaiting them. 

‘‘Number Eight, I guess —’’ Tadpole gasped, 
and Stuart rolled over quickly, just in time to 
see the brown head go bubbling under the sur- 
face. 

He dived and caught the little boy under the 
breast. Tadpole did not struggle. Stuart put 
his hand under the boy’s chin and swam on his 
side. 

‘*We’ll be right in!’’ cried some one from the 
shore, and he saw that there they had their 
coats off and were pulling at their collars. 

‘*You don’t need to!’”? Stuart called. ‘‘I can 
manage him.’’ 

In another moment he struck bottom. Then 
he carried the unconscious coxswain ashore in 
his arms. They rolled him and rubbed him— 
or rather Stuart did most of it, for he was the 
only one who knew how. 
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When Tadpole came to, the first thing he said 
was, ‘‘I’ve given you a lot of bother, Number 
Eight—but I’m much obliged.’’ 

It was a discouraged and silent group of boys 
that went back to the school in the St. Timo- 
thy’s barge. Nobody scolded Tadpole; he 
looked too pale and tragic. After a time he felt 
that he ought to say something, they were all 
so good to him, and he began: 

“‘Of course I lost the race. I just remem- 
bered Mr. Ellis had said a fellow oughtn’t to 
be a passenger—and then I acted like a fool. 
And if it hadn’t been for Number Eight —’’ 

‘* Pshaw!’’ interrupted Stuart, brusquely. 
“You’re quite a plucky kid, anyway, Tad- 
pole.’’ ‘ 

**Sure!’’ agreed the captain. ‘‘ And St. 
John’s don’t know they’ve got a better crew— 
and neither do we. It strikes me,’’ and he 
looked at Stuart, ‘‘that after all St. Timothy’s 
has the hero of the day.’’ 

John Colton thumped Stuart on the back, and 
the others said ‘‘Hey!’’ 

‘‘Shucks!’’ said Stuart. ‘‘I didn’t want to 
see him drown, even if he did make up songs 
about me.’’ 

There was a tired little laugh from the crowd, 
but it meant a good deal to Stuart. Somehow, 
he knew that it admitted him to the fellowship 
that had never before been quite open; and he 
was proud to think that he had won the right 
by doing a better thing than he had ever before 
done. 

‘*As for you, Tadpole,’’ Sherwood observed, 
“‘well, you’re young yet, and you have lots of 
time to improve. ”’ 
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ETTY had begun her 
B surprises when she was 

very young. When she 
was only a toddler she would 
hide in corners and pounce out 
upon you with a wealth of 
unexpected hugs and kisses. 





When she was a little older, | HOTZ, 
and could go alone about the c GW) 





garden and the near-by fields 
and the barn, trotting about 
barefoot in her little limp 
calico frock, discovering treas- 
ures, then what delightful things you would 
find placed for you, and in what strange places! 
A rainbow pebble in the sugar-bowl; a bunch 
of the first daisies, forced wide open, under the 
dish-pan ; a handful of chestnuts in your work- 
basket, in your slipper-toe. 

When Betty was four years old, she once for 
a whole month played blocks, alphabet blocks, 
every evening with her friend Joel Gladding, 
the chore-boy, who went to the district’ school. 
She would never let 
her father or her 
mother see the game. 
One evening at sup- 
per they found under 
their plates little slips 
of paper, smutted 
with much erasing. 
On the slips was 
bravely printed, I 
LOVE YOU, and they 
had not suspected 
that Betty even knew 
her letters. 

Some two years later Betty heard her mother 
complaining about a torn table-cloth, whieh 
in the harvest season she could get no time 
to mend; so while her mother was busy with 
pies in the kitchen, Betty tried to darn the tear. 
Those were sorry stitches, yet her mother still 
keeps that table-cloth just as Betty mended it. 

In those first years Betty had nobody but her 
father and mother and Joel and an occasional 
visiting relative to practise on; but later, when 
the three others came, ’Rette and Anne and 
Louise, she had much more to do. The hill 
farm was far away from playmates for Betty, 
and there were few pennies there and fewer 
toys. So there was plenty to keep a resourceful 
elder sister busy. 

Perhaps it was a corn-cob doll, ogling you 
on your pillow when you woke; perhaps just 
in an afternoon your 
discarded brown 
stocking became two 
beady-eyed bunnies, 
or running out into 
the orchard, you dis- 
covered a fairy tea- 
party all set and ready 
for you. 

The little sisters 
soon learned Betty’s 
ways and the ways 
of the family; that 
is, they learned not 
to smell the pop-corn or caramels or strawberry 
shorteake a-making for them; not to see the 
seraps of silk in Betty’s hand, held behind her 
back; not to hear Betty’s hammer that time 
after they had been down to the village and 
seen Letty Corey’s doll-house. Instead, they 
waited patiently, knowing that Betty’s sur- 
prises were always worth while. 

When Betty grew older the surprises still 
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continued —the farm would 
have been lonesome without 
them. Once ’Rette, who was 
always messing with her paint- 
box, came home from the vil- 

ql lage all glowing because of a 
y »\ visit she had made at the studio 
7} tM of Miss Peabody, the artist, 
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Yj, Wy BP who was spending the summer 
, there. Two days later ’Rette 
found a curious little yellow 
cotton fowl climbing up her 
window curtain; a bit of a 
note trailed from one leg. It read as follows: 

I know I’m an ugly duckling. but I’m also a 
goose that will lay a golden egg if you'll let me. 
Just pinch me, and I'll do the rest. P. 8. My 
dearest, dearest ’Rette, this really is the duck- 
money, and you’ve just got to use it for painting 
lessons, because I’ve been to town and seen Miss 
Peabody and said you would. 

As ’Rette took down the duckling, its cotton 
anatomy collapsed, and she found in her hand 
a shining twenty-dollar gold piece. 

One surprise will always stand out rosy in 
the annals of the family. It was the afternoon 
of the day before Christmas, and Betty had 
driven to town for the mail, coming back at 
dusk in a fever of excitement. There was a 
great hamper at the express office, sent by Aunt 
Helen from Ogdensburg. It was just bursting 
with Christmas, Betty said, and she and her 
father and the girls must take the sledge and go 
down to get it. 

Down they all went, and found it in the 
baggage-room, a hamper as high as Louise’s 
shoulder. They strapped it on the sledge very 
carefully, and started off, Betty sitting on top 
of the hamper and tapping her heels against its 
sides very gently. They sang carols as they 
glided along, and the father joined in, too, as 
he drove his sledgeful of daughters home over 
the crisp, starlit snow. 

They carried the precious hamper into the 
house, all of them helping and Betty directing, 
and set it down before the mother in front of 
the dining-room stove. Then they undid the 
straps, lifted the lid, and what—who should 
pop up before them like a jack-in-the-box, who 
but dear little old grandmother,—a white-haired 
Betty,—shaking with the fun of it, and come to 
spend Christmas with them! 

But at last there was a surprise so great that 
the family did not see how Betty could ever 
excel it. 

She was to be married just after Christmas, 
and all the household except Joel and 
the father were sewing for their lives. 
How they wished there were more to 
sew! Such a meager little trousseau 
it seemed to the mother, and because 
there was not more of the dainty /in- 
gerie, she had to comfort herself by 
* putting extra hand-run tucks and 
feather-stiteching on what there was. 

Sometimes when ’Rette and her 
mother were by themselves, they would 
look up and surprise each other crying, 
for they did not quite see how they 
could live without Betty, without 
seeing her little brown, bright-eyed face, or 
hearing her dancing steps or feeling her warm 
hugs. 

But they would not. have let Betty know for 
the world. When they heard her coming, they 
always dried their eyes quickly, and Betty found 
them smiling and stitching cozily. 

There were many things to talk over and to 
plan for in those days, and by far the most 
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important was the wedding trip. They were 
going to Washington, Phil and Betty, for a 
whole week. Phil had been to Chicago when 
he was a little boy, but except for that he was 
untravelled, and Betty had never been farther 
from home than the hundred miles to Buffalo. 

The father promptly sent for a Washington 
guide-book, and studied it in the evenings, for 
if Betty was going to Washington, they, the 
stay-at-homes, would have to go, too, following 
every step of the way on the map, and reading 
her letters ten times over. 

In the autumn evenings the father conned the 
guide-book from cover to cover, from those 
enticing advertisements of steamboat lines and 
railroad routes, which make one feel as if one 
might so easily fare forth anywhere—Florida, 
New Orleans, California, names of magic—to 
the details of the Library staircase and the 
seating of the Senate. He read bits to the mother 
while she sewed, and they bent their spectacled 
eyes together over the pictures. 

Betty used to wonder why the two were quite 
so interested in that guide-book, and at last she 
found out. 

‘*It’s not much like the guide-book we used 
to study, is it, papa?’’ her mother said, one 
evening. 

“When did you study a guide-book before ?”’ 
asked Betty. 

**Before—before we were married, dear.’’ 

**But you didn’t go to Washington ?’’ 

‘*No, we had to give it up. We thought we’d 
go later on, but somehow it’s never seemed that 
we could afford it. First you were all little, 
and then you had to go away to school, and 
then —’’ 

**And then we had to get married,’’ said 
Betty. ‘‘Momsey, I didn’t need that other silk 
waist, I didn’t, really.’’ 

“You didn’t need anything by your own 
aceount, Betty,’’ said her mother. 

Then she went on, musingly: ‘‘It’s queer that 
we’ ve never been to Washington at all in all these 
twenty-three years. We talked so much about it 
once. Papa’s been down to Pennsylvania, that 
time with Uncle Harry, but I’ve never been 
out of the state. I’m so glad you’re going, 
Betty !’’ 

The father was deep in the guide-book. 

‘*You must be sure to look carefully at the 
pictures in the Capitol, danghter—this one here, 
‘The Resignation of General Washington,’ and 
this other, ‘Westward Ho.’ Somehow seems 
as though I like these better than the pictures 
in the Library. This is the sort of thing to make 
you proud you’re an American.”’ 

Then, after a few minutes’ pause, ‘‘Be sure 
you take a whole day to Mount Vernon. Let’s 
see, you get there Wednesday morning, and go 
to the Capitol that day, and Thursday you do 
the Library and the Smithsonian Institution. 
You’d better go to Mount Vernon on Friday, 
and stay all day—you can’t spend too much 
time at his place. Seems to me as though I’d 
like to sit there on that front porch a good spell 
and think about him.” 

Sometimes her father would make Betty sit 
down on the little black wooden stool that had 
been her special property since babyhood, and 
actually recite a lesson from the guide-book, 
while he looked at her sternly over his glasses. 

‘*What public grounds are between the Capitol 
and the White House ?’’ 

‘Botanical Gardens, Public Gardens, a 
square, Smithsonian grounds, Agricultural 
grounds, Monument grounds, Executive 
grounds,’’ recited Betty, proudly. 

“Going on, what is back of the White 
House ?”” 

Betty faltered. 

‘*Lafayette Square,’’ answered her mother. 

‘*What building is east of the White House ?’’ 

“The Treasury,’’ said Betty. 

**West ?”” 

‘*The War and Navy Department.’’ 

‘*What are the chief things of interest 
at Mount Vernon ?”’ 

“Oh, let me see. All the rooms, of 
course, and the key of the Bastile, and 
Nellie Custis’s harpsichord, and Wash- 
ington’s coach and Washington’s bed 
and his tomb, three of his swords, the 
barn, the kitchens — that’s all I can 
think of.’’ . 

““You’ve forgotten the flower-garden,”’ 
said her mother. ‘‘ ‘The flower-garden 
is quaint with boxwood hedges, which 
are reported to have been set out more 
than a century and a half ago. In each 
plot of the main walks the central space 
is occupied by a circular bed, around 
which are disposed —’ ’’ 

*“Mommie!”? cried Betty. 
know it by heart?” 

The weeks flew by, and Betty was too busy 
for surprises, except, of course, the usual small 
ones. 

Once little Louise, the dreamy, lifted her 
eyes from her story-book and looked long and 
intently at Betty across the table. 

“I don’t see how you can help having a sur- 
prise wedding, Betty, because it’s you; but I 
don’t see how you can have a surprise wedding, 
either, because a wedding has to be just a 
wedding, doesn’t it ?’” 

‘Well, Louie, I honestly haven’t thought of 
any surprise,’’ answered Betty, regretfully. 

But all of a sudden one evening she did think 
of one, and it was so exciting that she did not 


“Do you really 

















see how she could possibly wait to consult Phil 
when he came for Thanksgiving. She told him 
the plan with her face all aglow, and she spoke 
with little breathless hesitations. She was so 
afraid he might not approve, and if he did not, 
what should she do? 


Phil watched her face all the time, and was | 


silent until she was quite through. Then he 
said: 

**Yes, Betty, of course I will. I want 
always to help you do things that you want to 
do, like that.’’ 

Betty’s radiant eyes were raised to his. 

*“‘O Phil,” she said, ‘‘it seems about the 
nicest thing of all that I’m always going to have 
somebody now to help me make surprises. ’’ 

They had to hurry Christmas through with 
somewhat scant attention that year, because of 
the much greater event that was coming after. 
Betty was very autocratic; she would have 


her wedding just as she wanted it, she said; | 


she even stamped her foot at her mother for 
emphasis. 

**Just as little preparation as 
possible, mommie—just as lit- 
tle, so that nobody will be tired 
out; and nobody but relatives ; 
nobody but just the people that 
care.”’ 

It was the blithest of wed- 
dings. The ceremony took 
place in the morning. The 
‘*people that cared’’ proved to 
be about a score. 

They stayed to dinner, but 
all except the aunts from a dis- 
tance drove homeward toward 
dusk, hilarious, singing in 
their jingling sleighs, for it 
was understood that Betty 
wanted the last hour alone with 
the family. Phil and Betty 
were to goon the half past seven 
train, connecting with the 
through express at Binghamton. 
Her mother and father were to 
drive the four miles to the sta- 
tion with her, but nobody else 
was to go. 

They had borrowed Deacon 
Clark’s double-seated sleigh for 
the four. They huddled into 
it, Phil and Betty in front, 
amid showers of rice and old 
shoes. 

As Phil touched up the horses, 
Betty felt about anxiously to 
see that the two new bags were 
safe at their feet. 

**T never in my life had such a time packing !’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Are you two all right back 


there? I declare, there’s more rice on you | 


than there is on us! Nobody could tell which 
was the bridal couple.’’ 


It is sometimes convenient to live on a branch | 


railroad, and at the end of the route, where you 
know the conductor and the brakeman and the 
engineer, and they will sometimes do you favors 
in the matter of managing trains. All the 
trainmen were in Betty’s secret, but not another 
soul. 

When the party of four reached the station it 
still lacked ten minutes of starting-time, and 


Betty insisted that her father and mother get | 


on the train with them. 
It ought to have been ten minutes, but as 











jas his enemy can row a boat; 


down, ‘‘we’ve got to go. Don’t you see it 
would break her heart if we didn’t go?’’ 


Then she fell to erying softly behind her | 
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handkerchief, because mothers always do cry 
when their daughters are married, and besides, 
this daughter was Betty. 
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| F there is a shrewder animal upon the face | both boat and bear were to seaward of the field 


of the earth than the polar bear, the Ursus 
maritimus of the scientists and the Is-bérn, 
or ice bear, of the Norwegians, he has never 
fallen under my observation. Innumerable 
stories concerning the cleverness of the white 


| bear are told by arctic hunters. Some of them, 
we may be sure, are a little doubtful, for arctic | 
sailors are like their brethren the world over | 


Drawn sy W. A. McCuLLOUGH §=—- 


‘*aS IF HE WERE LAUGHING AT HIS DEFEATED FOE.’’ 


—they never permit a tale to lose anything in 
the telling. But the following was told to me 
by Bernt Bentzen, the Norwegian who was a 
member of Doctor Nansen’s famous crew of 
the Fram, and who lost his life while serving 
with the Wellman expedition of 1898-9. Of its 
accuracy I have no doubt whatever. 

Six men in a boat—Bentzen himself one of 
them—were pursuing a bear in the water. With 


all his shrewdness the polar bear is often the | 


victim of his own blindness. His instinct is to 
take to the water whenever danger threatens. 
He seems to like the water as a place of refuge, 
because in it he can hide all but the tip of his 
nose. 

But in the water he cannot swim half as fast 


they chatted, suddenly, without any warning, | the land, if the foolish fellow only knew it, or 


off the engine started. The mother and father 


his arms as she jumped. 


| upon the snow or pack-ice, no man can begin to 
rushed for the door, but somehow Betty and | 
Phil were nearer to it than they, and in a trice | 
Phil had sprung off, and had caught Betty in | 
| to get them out, so this bear had stupidly placed 


keep up with him. Just as men get into trouble 
through their instincts and propensities, and 
then have to depend upon their power of reason 


A burly, grinning brakeman blocked the door. | himself in danger, and was now relying upon 
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‘*No, no!’’? hesaid. ‘‘It’sall right. Go back 
and sit down. She wanted it this way—Betty 
did.’’ 

Then they saw the tickets lying on the seat, 
and Betty’s purse beside them, and they 
understood. 

The father stormed, pacing excitedly up and 
down the car. 

**T won’t go! We’ll get off at Lamb’s Cross- 
ing and walk back! I won’t let them do it— 
not for a moment!’’ 

But the mother had seen, mistily, in the red 
glow of the station lamps, Betty and Phil 
standing together on the platform, hand in 
hand, gazing up at the car windows with 
shining faces. 


‘*No, father,”? she said, making him sit | 





his wits for salvation. 

The men had attempted to surround him upon 
the land, and when they came too close for com- 
fort he dived into the sea. He appeared to be a 
very much surprised bear when, looking back 
over his shoulder, he saw the wicked enemy 
pursuing him in a boat. Boats and oars were 
things unknown tohim. The foes were between 
him and the land. No large pieces of ice were 
to be seen for miles around. So there was 
nothing for the poor fellow to do but to make a 
dash straight out tosea. Heswam nobly. With 
his black nose just showing above the surface, 
and his powerful limbs moving like parts of a 
machine, he slid through the water with great 
rapidity. But the boat, propelled by half a 
dozen pairs of stout Norwegian arms, was 
rapidly gaining upon him. 


Just then the bear came to the edge of a field | 


of ‘‘young” ice—ice which had formed the pre- 
vious night upon the smooth surface of the sea. 
It was thin and viscous ; it undulated gently and 
prettily with the long, low swell that came in 
from the ocean. Knowing the bear’s fondness 
for ice as a place of hiding, every one in the | 





whereas upon | 


of young ice, and the bow man had laid down 
| his oar and picked up his gun. 

All this time, seemingly, the poor pursued 
beast had been thinking with the brains nature 
had allotted him. He appeared fully to realize 
| that as things were going the end was not 
far away, for now he changed his tactics. 
Instead of running away, he swam directly 
toward his foe, and the gunner in the bow 
stood up, rifle in hand, ready to fire at the 
first favorable moment. Soon the black 
snout was no more than twenty yards from 
the boat. The men could see the little 
round eyes of their prey. Up to his 
shoulder the gunner brought his rifle; he 
took careful aim; he was about to press 
the trigger, when down dived the bear 
into the cold, green water. 

‘‘Swing her round! Swing her round!’’ 
cried the boatswain; and as soon as they 
could do it the oarsmen turned the boat. 
But they were not quick enough. ‘The 
bear had tricked them neatly. When next 
his black nose rose to the surface he was 
between them and the land, and not far 
from the edge of the field of thin ice. 

**Quick now! quick !’’ sang out the boat- 
swain. ‘‘We’ll get him yet!’’ 

The rifleman tried a shot, but the range 
was too great. To shoot a bear in the 
water you must be close over him. Again 
the black nose disappeared, and in a few 
seconds its owner was well under the 
carpet-like sheet of ice. 

As rapidly as they could the men rowed 
to the edge of the field, and there found, 
to their great disappointment, that the ice 
was not strong enough to bear a man’s 
weight. When one stepped upon it the 
sheet bent down like a piece of cloth, and 
finally the foot plunged through into the 
sea. Nor could the boat be forced into 
the ice, so tough was it, without great 
labor in breaking a way with boat-hooks 
and oars. 

While the men were engaged at this, their 
sharp eyes detected the black nose protruding 
through the waving carpet twenty yards distant. 

A brief draft of air, and then it disappeared 
again, only to rise once more many yards farther 
away. It was clear enough that the quick- 
| witted bear had saved his skin. 

**What beats me,’’ said the gunner, ‘‘is why 
the fellow didn’t take to the thin ice in the first 
place.’’ 

**That’s why,’’ replied the boatswain, point- 
ing to the bear, who was now to be seen 
swimming leisurely from the field of young ice 
to the shore. ‘‘He wanted to get us into this 
messy stuff, and if he’d gone under the ice on 
his way out we’d have been between him and 
the land. Now it’s tother way, don’t you see? 
Pretty smart chap, that.’’ 

It took the crestfallen Norwegians some time 
to work their boat out of the tough, viscous 
belt; and when they had finally made clear and 
| were rowing back to their ship, with not a man 
saying a word, there was the bear, perched 
upon the hillside, where the summer sun had 
melted off the snow, his white body silhouetted 
|against the black rocks. The boatswain says 
the beast held his left paw up to the side of his 
snout, as if he were laughing at his defeated 
foe, but this part of the story I cannot vouch 
for. 


” 
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THE ONLY ARCTIC RAILROAD. 


HICH is the northernmost railway in 
| W the world? It is not the line of track 
that struggles up from Skagway over 
the bleak White Pass, nor is it even that less 
famous Wild Goose line, which is the pride of 
the Cape Nome mining-camp, for both of these 
roads lie wholly within the north temperate 
zone. In Scandinavia there is a solidly built, 
well-equipped modern railroad, the most north- 
}ern station of which is one hundred and thirty 
| miles above the polar circle, while more than 
two hundred miles of track lie within the north 
frigid zone. 
Appropriately named the Arctic Railway, it 
runs from the Swedish town of Lulea, near the 


boat expected to see the fugitive swim under | head of the Gulf of Bothnia, to the newly built 


this curtain of frost. But not so. 


kept straight on, although two or three times | Norway. 


The bear | port of Victoria Haven, on the Ofoten Fiord in 


Like the Alaskan roads, it owes its 


he raised himself partly out of the water and | existence to important mines—mines of iron, 


sniffed and looked about, evidently in search of 
a piece of heavy ice, under which he might | 
secrete himself. 


work, and swam rapidly again into ice-free | world. 


water. 
It was only a question of time. 


was sure to overhaul him, and a few cracks | upon them. 


from the merciless rifle would do the rest. Now 


however, and not of gold. 


The jron deposits of Swedish Lapland are 


Then he settled down to his | | among the largest and most valuable in the 


Their ore is particularly useful in 
the making of steel, and the great German and 


The boat | English blast-furnaces depend almost wholly 


For some years a railroad has been 
in operation between the mines at Gellivara 
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and the port of Lulea; but as the shallow Gulf 
of Bothnia is frozen over during half the year, 
the shipment of ore has been carried on at a 
great disadvantage. 

With the extension of the road across the 
mountains into Norway, all this is changed. 
Ofoten Fiord is very deep, and perfectly free 
from ice all the year round. 

Fine large docks have been built at Victoria 
Haven, from which steamers may sail in winter 
as well as in summer. 

About fifty miles north of the bustling mining 
town of Gellivara, the new railroad passes, at 
Kirunavara, a remarkable mountain of iron, 
sure to become a famous source of supply. 

It is seven hundred feet high and several miles 
in length, and is solidly composed of magnetic 
iron ore. Engineers estimate that it contains 
two million five hundred thousand tons of it, 
which it will take at least a century to remove. 
Mining has not yet begun, but the site of 
the future town which is to spring up out of the 
wilderness is already determined. 

Although the iron-mines are the commercial 
justification for the Arctic Railroad, it is 
expected that no small part of its receipts, in 
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summer, at least, will be derived from tourists. 
It opens a new region, rich in interesting scenery, 
in the land of the midnight sun. 

A station has been built exactly at the point 
where the arctic circle is crossed, and trains will 
be stopped there, that tourists may, if they 
please, amuse themselves by embracing the 
unusual opportunity of standing with one foot 
in the north temperate zone and the other in the 
north frigid. 

The road was built by the governments of 
Norway and Sweden, and the iron company 
which operates it is to repay in instalments the 
cost of construction. In these days of clever 
civil engineering it was not a hard road to build, 
although several tunnels were necessary in 
crossing the mountains. 

The winters on the western side of the Scan- 
dinavian divide are comparatively mild in spite 
of the high latitude, but on the Swedish side all 
exposed portions of the track, among the moun- 
tains at least, have to be protected by snow- 
sheds. Lapland winters are very severe, and 
the snow problem is as serious there as it is 
along the railroad lines in the Canadian Selkirks 
or in our own Rocky Mountains. 





HE WESLEY. 
IN AMERI 


HE good ship Sim- 
z monds, dropping 
down from Graves- 
end on an October day in 
the year 1735, carried an 
uncommon cargo, as well 










Wesley left off eating supper 
and discontinued altogether 
the use of meat and wine. 
His bed having been 
drenched by one of the fre- 
quent storms, Wesley slept 





as a large one. It con- 
sisted mainly of human 


When John Wesley died he left 


on the floor that night, and 
finding himself none the 


; — Rnait ‘ behind him four silver Cogapeens, a ‘ ‘ 
beings English, Irish, teapot and the Methodist Church. worse for it, continued to 
Scots, Germans, men, Spurgeon. do so. 
women, children. Con- For years, indeed, he 





spicuous on the crowded 

deck was James Edward Oglethorpe, chief of 
the ‘Trustees for Settling and Establishing 
the colony of Georgia.’’ Attending him, and 
watching the odd scene with eager interest, 
were two young men, small in stature and spare 
of frame, yet for all that wearing somewhat of 
the aspect of authority. They were John and 
Charles Wesley. 

John, born at Epworth rectory June 17, 1703, 
Old Style, was a fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Charles, his junior by more than five 
years, was an honor graduate of Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and, like John, a clergyman of 
the Established Church. The elder brother was 
going to Georgia, at the instance of scholarly 
and godly men, as a missionary to the Indians. 
Charles was to be secretary to Oglethorpe and 
secretary of Indian affairs, as well as mission- 
ary. Neither wanted any salary. Both thought 
they saw in the New World great opportunities 
for doing good. 


How a Good Man Spent His Day. 


ROBABLY no pioneers were ever inspired 
with motives purer than those that guided 

the founders of Georgia. British statesmen could 
find more than one reason to approve a settle- 
ment south of the Carolinas, a project which 
meant the raising of another bulwark against the 
Spaniards. But the British philanthro- 
pists who, in 1732, procured letters patent 
from George LI., had no end in view in 
the colony they named for him, except 
to provide a refuge for ‘insolvent debtors 
and persecuted Protestants,’’ persons to 
whom the Old World had proved unkind. 
Early in 1733 the first settlers arrived, 
and Oglethorpe established them at the 
spot where Savannah now stands. .A 
fort was built, a treaty was made with 
the Creek Indians, houses were erected, 
farms laid out and gardens planted. 
Later a settlement (Frederica) was made 








on St. Simon’s Island, about sixty miles 
south, at the mouth of the Altamaha 
River, where was to be the outermost 
line of defense against the Spaniards. 
By the time the Wesleys set sail, the 
infant colony should have been well on 
its feet. 

Superstitions persons might have 
drawn an evil omen from the delay that 
attended their start, for the Simmonds 
got only as far as Cowes, and was held 
there by adverse winds until December 10th. 
But John Wesley was not the man to waste 
time on shipboard or shore. Hardly had the 
vessel got into the Downs when, as he records, 
**we began to be a little regular.’’ This, in 
brief, was the order of his own day: 

From four in the morning until five, private 
prayer; five to seven, reading the Bible with his 
brother and two companions; seven, breakfast ; 
eight, public prayer; nine to twelve, studying 
German; one, dinner; until four, reading with 
or teaching part of the ship’s company; four, 
evening prayer ; five to six, private prayer; six 
to seven, reading with passengers; at seven, 
joining with the Germans (Moravians)' in their 
public service. ‘‘Between nine and ten we went 
to bed, where neither the roaring of the sea nor 
the motion of the ship could take away the 
refreshing sleep which God gave us.’’ 

It was on this voyage, too, that the elder 








had been hardening himself 
physically and dispensing with superfluities, 
and for more than fifty years abstinence and 
incessant activity were to be his rule of life. 
The dangerous voyage came to its end 
February 5, 1736. “‘ Pending an oppor- 
tunity to preach to the Indians,’’—which, 
it may be said here, was never found,— 
it was decided that John Wesley should 
minister to the colonists at Savannah, and 
that Charles Wesley should be stationed 
at Frederica, whither went most of those 
who had come over in their ship. 
John preached his first sermon at 
Savannah on March 7th, his text being 








the epistle for the day: 1st Corinthians, 
13. Two days later Charles opened his 
ministry at Frederica. John records that 
he found seven hundred parishioners, 
who seemed to be well-disposed. At 
Frederica there were fewer people—but 
too many, considering the kind. The 
younger brother’s difficulties began at 
once. 

Hardly had he reached the settlement 
when he was busy trying to reconcile 
two termagants who had fallen out on 
shipboard. They would not be friends. 
Soon they had the whole community by the 
ears. The one thing both factions seem to have 
agreed upon was that a frank and courageous 





JOHN WESLEY. 


Christian minister would be very much in 
their way; and they undertook to embroil him 
with General Oglethorpe. 

Studying the pitiful little plot at this dis- 
tance, the tissue of absurd falsehood, woven 
by ignorant and vulgar women, one marvels at 
the instant success of it as well as at the dis- 
proportionate violence of the promoters. On 
the third day after his secretary landed at 
Frederica, Oglethorpe snubbed and insulted 
him. On the eighth day Wesley’s life was 
attempted by some unknown enemy, who shot 
at him while he was at prayer in the woods. 


A Misused Missionary. 


EFORE a month had passed Charles’s situ- 
ation became so unbearable that he sent for 
his brother to visit and counsel him. Mean- 
while Charles’s bed had been taken away, and 











he was sleeping on the ground in the corner of 
another man’s hut. Oglethorpe’s servants would 
not loan him so much as a teakettle. Nobody 
would do his washing. He could not always 
get food, and he was suffering from dysentery. 
Oglethorpe openly charged the poor man with 
‘‘mutiny and sedition,’’ and could not be per- 
suaded that he was not ‘“‘stirring up people to 
leave the colony.’’ 

Only about sixty miles of seacoast separated 
the brothers, yet for such facilities as the times 
provided, that was a considerable distance. 
Neither of them ever seems to have made the 
journey in less than three days, and sometimes 
it took twice as long. On this April voyage of 
relief, John travelled as usual, in a periagua, 
a kind of flat-bottomed barge, and one incident 
of the trip gives a lively idea of his fortitude 
and presence of mind when in danger and taken 
by surprise. 

The boat was anchored for the night. 
Wrapped in his cloak, Wesley was sleeping on 
the deck. At midnight he rolled out of his 
cloak and into the sea. So sound asleep was he 
that he did not realize where he was until his 
mouth was full of water. He asked nobody for 
help, but quietly swimming to a small boat, 
thence got on board again, unharmed except for 
a wetting. 

‘*T found so little either of the form or power 
of religion at Frederica that I am sincerely 
glad I am removed from it,’’ wrote he to Ogle- 
thorpe, after a study of the situation. ‘ ‘Surely 
never was any place, no, not London itself, freer 
from one vice—I mean hypocrisy !’’ 


Charies Wesley in Boston. 


}=ss was salutary truth! But it did no 
good. A few days later, however, Charles 
Wesley and his patron came to an understand- 
ing, thanks chiefly to a confession made by 
one of the malcontent women; and thenceforth 
Oglethorpe and his secretary abode in perfect 
confidence. But the young man’s health had 
been sadly shaken by privation and mental 


strain, and in July he gladly embraced the | 





CHARLES WESLEY. 


opportunity to return to England, carrying 
despatches from Oglethorpe to the trustees of 
Georgia and the board of trade. 

The vessel in which he embarked from 
Charleston was a leaky, ill-found craft, com- 
manded by a drunken captain. So long as 
there was plenty of gin aboard, the captain 
did not think it needful to provide much 
water, and she staggered up the coast, passen- 
gers and crew on short allowance and often in 
imminent peril, until finally it became neces- 
sary to touch at Boston to refit. 

In Boston Charles remained six weeks, sur- 
feited with hospitality, and ‘‘strongly urged to 
set up his rest there.’”’ He sailed in another 
ship the latter part of October, and reached 
England December 3, 1736. 

Meanwhile troubles were thickening round 
John Wesley in his turn. Before leaving 
America Charles had written him a letter 
expressing an uncomplimentary opinion of two 
persons, whom he designated by Greek words. 
John dropped the letter. The person who 
picked it up read it, asked John whom the 
Greek words meant, and John, as open and 
unsuspicious a man as ever lived, artlessly told 
him. Of course the busybody spread the tale, 
and since Charles Wesley was safely out of the 
way, the whole force of the storm fell upon 
the elder brother’s head. 


The Harm a Vain Woman Wrought. 


H's sorest trials came, howéver, through ‘‘a 
woman scorned’’—or perhaps not so much 
scorned as overlooked by a man devoted to his 


office and absorbed in its duties. There was at | 


Frederica a Miss Sophia Hopkey, niece to the 
storekeeper and chief magistrate at Savannah, 
and to this young lady Mr. Wesley was strongly 
attracted. He visited Frederica as often as he 
could; he gave Miss Sophia much good advice 
by letter, about refraining from late suppers 
and such-like vanities. He desired greatly to 
marry her. Alas! In March, 1737, the maiden 
wedded a Mr. Williamson. 

One of Mr. Wesley’s most competent biogra- 
phers excuses Miss Sophia for this breach of faith 














on the ground that the young clergyman was 
“*too slow a lover.’’? On the other hand, the same 
writer tells us that soon after marriage Mrs. 
Williamson developed such traits of character 
as convinced Mr. Wesley he had had ‘“‘an es- 
cape.”’ Better for all concerned had the acquaint- 
ance ended at that, with honors easy on each side. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Williamson was inclined 
to be frivolous, Mr. Wesley was strict, a born 
organizer and disciplinarian, and both were now 
in Savannah. Soon circumstances forced the 
clergyman to reprove Mrs. Williamson and 
exclude her from the communion. Magistrate 
Canston, her uncle, took up her quarrel, pur- 
posing to punish him through the courts; 
although for what he had done Mr. Wesley 
maintained he was answerable to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities only—if to any. 


The Fruits of His Ministry. 


With acrimony his enemies pursued, with 
firmness he defended himself. Six times 
he demanded a trial on the only charge on which 
he admitted the Savannah court had a right to 
try him, that of defaming Mrs. Williamson. 
But Canston and his party, having a poor case, 
thought it safer to avoid issue, and kept on abus- 
ing him, to tire him out. At last he did give 
notice of his intention to sail for England, and 
then he was told he must sign a bond to appear 
for trial when called upon, and another bond 
to cover possible damages. 

“*T shall sign neither one nor the other,’’ he 
answered. 

Now, to ‘‘save their faces,’’ as the Chinese 
express it, the magistrates forbade him to leave 
the province. He went, notwithstanding, 
openly, and at the time he had announced. 
This was on December 2, 1737. He sailed from 
Charleston twenty days later, and arrived in 
England February 1, 1738. It is interesting to 
note that on the day after he landed at Deal 

another famous preacher, George Whitefield, 
sailed thence, bound for Oglethorpe’s colony. 

At a later day Mr. Wesley summed up his 

labors at Savannah in the saying that he had 
preached the gospel not as he ought, but as he 
was able. Moreover, we are told, touching 
Mr. Whitefield’s experience, that ‘‘he found 
some serious persons, the fruits of Mr. Wesley’s 
ministry.’’ Neither utterance seems to sound 
the note of success. 

Yet John Wesley ate little, slept less, and 
left not a moment unemployed. Of a Sunday 
he took part in eight different services. Of a 
week-day, when there was absolutely nothing 
to be done for somebody else, he worked with 
his hands in his garden. For one whole year 
the expenses of himself and a student compan- 
ion amounted to less than forty-five pounds. 
During several months of his second year in 
America he had not a shilling in his pocket. 
Perhaps it was just as well, too. If he had 
had money he would have given it away. 

How was it that such energy and abnegation 
yielded such slight results? Many years after- 
ward one of his most intimate friends explained 
that in the Georgia days Mr. Wesley was 
‘*high and deep, but not broad.’’ He had not 
then learned that judicious liberality by which, 
without the sacrifice of essential principle, one 
wins men who, differing as to details, still 

practise ‘‘the weightier matters of the law.’’ 

‘*His scrupulous exactness in things which 
seemed to others of little importance, or wholly 
indifferent in religion, chiefly attracted notice, 
and made him appear whimsical and super- 
stitious to persons who did not perceive the 
principle which governed his conduct. ‘This 
lessened the dignity of his character, in their 
opinion, and weakened his influence.’’ It is a 
friend’s judgment, and there is evidence that the 
great founder of Methodism saw wisdom in it. 


Years of Growth. 


yar the American experience played an 
important part in shaping the careers of both 
brothers. Charles Wesley in earlier life ‘‘exceed- 
ingly dreaded entering into holy orders.’’ He 
might have spent all his days as tutor at Oxfor« 
had he not desired to accompany John. Then 
it became expedient that he be ordained. Oxford 
lost, perhaps, but the gain was to the church 
universal. 

On the voyage to America John Wesley made 
acquaintance with the doctrines and practices 
of the Moravians, a knowledge that powerfull) 
influenced his constructive work in future years. 
In Savannah he first took part with the Mora- 
vians in a love-feast, an ordinance he afterward 
adopted into the economy of Methodism. The 
Methodist ‘‘class’’ had its beginning at Savan- 
nah, too, on his own initiative. These two 
years in every way were years of growth, if not 
of happiness. 

Many times in the latter part of the long and 
useful life that ended March 2, 1791, the elder 
Wesley was solicited to revisit this country. 
He longed to do so. In the year 1771 he almost 
—not quite—planned to cross the Atlantic. But 
any page of his wonderful Journal, with its 
record of incessant labor, will reveal the reason 
why the desire of Coke and Asbury and the con- 
verts they shepherded had always to be set aside. 

In the first months of their sojourn on this 
soil, at a time of trouble, Charles Wesley wrote 
to his brother: ‘‘God, you believe, has much 
work to do in America. I believe so, too.’’ 
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Could these strong and saintly men,—human as | Methodists of the present day, how light would 
any men that ever lived, yet aspiring as few | their toils and sufferings have seemed! Yet no 
men do toward the divine,—could they have | such prevision was needed to animate their per- 
looked forward to the six million American | sistent zeal or strengthen their unfailing faith. 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER TWO. 


HE greater part of the fossil gum was in 
the upper end of the swamp. It became 
less abundant toward the lower end. 

Nevertheless we excavated the entire swamp, 
turning over every acre of it to a depth of from 
three to six feet. This task occupied the greater 
part of two years, and altogether we took out 
nearly seventy tons of gum, fit for the manu- 
facture of the best quality of varnish. 

No doubt many a shining coach, cabinet and 
sideboard, both in Europe and America, is 
coated to-day with the product of our hard 
labor. As varnishes are made, the fossil gum 
which we excavated there would suffice to pre- 
pare not less than thirty-five thousand gallens 
—which must have gone a long way to make the 
world brighter. 

A lump of kauri gum, buried in the earth, 
appears to be well-nigh indestructible. Neither 
wet nor frost affects it, or, if at all, very slowly. 
The deposit may lie in the ground for genera- 
tions and still retain its clear, amber tint. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that all 
New Zealand swamps contain deposits of kauri 
gum. In point of fact, we were unable to find 
another where fossil gum exists in quantities 
which make it profitable to dig the swamp over. 
Uncle Calvin’s discovery was unique. 

After excavating the deposit on the Manga- 
tata, we made diligent search for others for two 
or three months, but without much success. 
It was during one of these prospecting trips 
that my comrade, Southey Wells, fell ill. 

We were among the mountains, twenty miles 
to the westward of old Para-te-manu’s whare- 
puni; but after great exertions I succeeded in 
transporting my companion to that haven of 
native good-will. He grew so sick that it was 
impossible to take him down the river. For 
seven weeks I attended him, doing what I could, 
for he was a great sufferer. Even after he had 
recovered a little, all his joints were swollen, 
and excruciatingly tender and sore. 

As soon as I dared leave him for a few days, 
I went to Cambridge and brought back with me 
a young surgeon, to pronounce upon his case. 
We were then told that Southey had had an 
unusually severe attack of rheumatic fever. 

‘*The best thing you can do for him now,’’ 
the doctor said to me, after examining his 
heart, ‘‘is to take him to Rotorua and give him 
hot baths, twice a day, in the Blue Bath Pool. 
As soon as he gains a little, as he will, have 
him swim twice a day in the warm pool, and 
take gentle walks of a mile or two.” 

‘*Well, but, doctor, how soon will I be all 
right again ?’’ Southey demanded; for he had 
begun to fret a good deal over his lameness, and 
the fact that we were both kept from work. 

Doctor Ganfield regarded him soberly. 

“*Young man,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘it is best 
to tell you the plain truth. The mitral valve of 
your heart is considerably affected—and that is 
a serious matter. It will be best that you 
abandon the idea of ever doing any hard work, 
like digging for gum, in future.’’ 

“What! For my whole life?’’ cried Southey, 
incredulously. 

‘*For your whole life,’? replied the doctor. 
**Because—you may not live long if you exert 
yourself physically.’’ 

That was a hard blow to both of us, and to 
all our plans. For a week Southey was incon- 
solable. Only twenty-two, with the doors of 
life closed, as it seemed to him, before his eyes! 

‘‘I’ma helpless hulk!”” he exclaimed. ‘‘You 
had better send me home to America and not be 
bothered by me any longer.’’ 

I was not likely to take that view. We went 
to Rotorua. 

If the reader will examine a map of New 
Zealand, he will see that to the northward of 
the lofty volcanoes, Ruapehu and Tongariro, in 
the North Island, there is a large lake, called 
Lake Taupo, and that still farther north and 
somewhat to the eastward lie many smaller 
lakes. This is the famous lake country and 
hot spring district of New Zealand, where are 
numerous geysers. It was on opposite shores 
of Lake Rotomahana that the celebrated pink 
terraces and the white terraces were situated 
—prior to 1886. 

To New Zealand this district is what the Yel- 
lowstone Park is to the United States—the won- 
derland of the country. The pink and white 
terraces, indeed, were far more beautiful than 
the terraces of the mammoth hot springs, but 
the geysers do not spout so high. Most of them, 
indeed, do not spout at all, but are simply 
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beautiful thermal pools. On the other hand, 
they are of more value from a medical point of 
view. 

Geologists inform us that of the three cele- 
brated hot-spring regions of the world, that of 
the Yellowstone Park is the oldest, that of New 
Zealand next in order of formation, and that of 
Iceland most recent. 

Many of the former geysers of Rotorua have 
long ago ceased to play, and have settled into 
tepid pools, where invalids may bathe 
most comfortably. ‘The Maoris had 
long been in the habit of resorting 
here to be cured of their rheumatism 
and of eutaneous diseases; and they 
first made the hot springs known to 
the English settlers. A considerable 
native population still resides here, and 
Maoris own many of the springs. 
They are constantly bathing, whether 
sick or well.. Their little villages are 
grouped throughout the district, and iy 
they make practical, domestic use of | / 
the hotter springs for boiling their 
daily pork and potatoes. 

It is a beautiful region, although 
there is a great deal of steam rising 
and many sulphurous odors. As in 
the Yellowstone Park the various 
geysers are named ‘‘Old Faithful,’’ 
the ‘‘ Beehive,’’ the ‘‘ Lion,’’ the 
‘*Giantess,’’ and so forth, so at 
Rotorua we have the ‘‘Pain-Killer 
Geyser,’’ the ‘‘Coffee-Pot,’’ the ‘‘Blue 
Bath, ’’ the ‘‘ Laughing Gas, ’’ the ‘‘ Postmaster’s 
Bath,’’ and a great many others. 

We proceeded painfully to Rotorua in Octo- 
ber, 1885, a distance of seventy miles, and 
remained there until the following June, 1886; 
and as it chanced, we were there at the time of 
the great seismic catastrophe which overwhelmed 
Rotorua and the Lake Rotomahana district, on 
the night of June 10th. 

At this time we were lodgers at the Blue 
Bath Pavilion, so-called, and some account of 
our adventures on that terrible night may be of 
interest to readers at home who have the good 
fortune to live in a land never shaken by subter- 
ranean fires. 

Southey had improved greatly, as Doctor 
Ganfield expected. He could walk about with- 
out discomfort. Still, his complexion was not 
wholly that of health, and there was something 
wrong with his breathing. He thought that 
he had asthma, owing to the sulphur gas in the 
air, and I never undeceived him ; but the doctor 
had told me that he would always be so in 
future, on account of the valvular disease of the 
heart. 

That day, the 10th of June, which was a 
bracing winter day in this part of the world, 
we had been across Lake Rotomahana to see 
the pink terraces, which are formed by de- 
posits of lime and silica from the thermal springs 
flowing down the bluffs to the lake. They 
were exquisitely beautiful, resembling vast stairs 
of pink coral, draped with lace. They rose to 
a height of sixty or seventy feet, and were 
surmounted in the background by azure and 
sea-green pools that steamed gently. 

Two days before we had been to see the 
white terraces, on the opposite shore of the 
lake, which were similar in contour and mode 
of formation, but were pure white, instead of 
pink, and surmounted by pools and springs of 
hotter water which roared and gurgled loudly. 

Southey was so well that he insisted on rowing 
the boat nearly all the way back that afternoon. 
The sky was clear and the weather calm. The 
lake was like a pane of sea-green glass. Not less 
than twenty skiffs and canoes were out, tour- 
ists, invalids and natives rowing them. Little 
did any of us dream that we were the last 
visitors who would ever look upon those lovely 
terraces, or row upon that pretty lake! I had 
been there often, but this was the first time 
that Southey had crossed the lake. 

The evening was so pleasant that after dinner 
we sat on the veranda, with our thick coats on, 
for an hour or more. There was moonlight, I 
think. All spoke of the lovely weather, for by 
this time Southey and I were well acquainted 
with many of the sojourners there. 

At the pavilion there were two Englishmen, 
named Seemans and Carniss, also a Mr. Bain- 
bridge and a Mrs. Clement Macumber of 
Auckland, with her young son, Peter, who had 
an unusual gift for drawing. His mother was 
an accomplished woman, the widow of a wealthy 
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landowner, and she had been most kind to 
Southey. 

The evening passed as usual. Soon after ten 
o’clock we went to bed. The only sounds abroad 
were the twiddlings of jew’s-harps, now and 
again, as the Maori servants passed by ‘to their 
huts; they were always playing those jew’s- 
harps, night and day. 

Shortly after midnight Southey spoke to me. 
We occupied one large chamber, with cots in 
opposite corners of the room. 

‘*Isn’t it dreadfully close here?”’ he said. ‘‘I 
can hardly breathe. Let’s have the window 
down farther.’’ 

I thought that it was his heart, and that he 
had overexerted himself. Yet it did seem very 
close, and a strange stillness—one of those 
silences that are felt—brooded in the house. I 
went to the window and raised the green cur- 
tain, to draw the sash down quietly. It was 
now very dark outside, but over toward the 
voleano of Tarawera I saw a dull red glow 
mounting. 

My first thought was of a house or hotel burn- 
ing. But it was not that kind of glow; and even 
as I looked it mounted suddenly higher and 
redder, and a moment later burst forth in a 
thousand coruscations and flashes in every 
direction. 

**Could it be a thunder-shower ?” I thought. 
The next instant there fell a frightful roar, as 


of a mine explosion, and 
the earth trembled vio- 
lently. The hotel creaked 
and rocked. I staggered 
to and fro at the win- 
dow ; and Southey, who 
had sprung from his cot, 
fell to the floor. 

From that moment all 
‘was confusion indoors as 
well as out, children and 
women shrieking with fear, men rushing about 
and shouting to one another, and above all, a 
constant succession of heavy reports. It all 
seemed to be over toward Mount Tarawera, 
and I said to Southey at once that the volcano 
was in eruption. We threw on our clothes in 
haste and went out. Mr. Seemans stood on 
the veranda, taking it coolly. 

‘*‘What do you think?” he said. ‘‘Is it an 
earthquake ?”’ 

Carniss came out. ‘‘I’m a little disturbed for 
our friend Bainbridge,’”’ he said. ‘‘He went 
up to Wairoa this morning, and the trouble 
seems to be up that way.’’ 

Mr. Bainbridge perished at the Wairoa hotel, 
along with seventy or eighty others, mostly 
natives; but we did not learn his fate until the 
following afternoon. 

Southey had gone to Mrs. Macumber’s room 
to call her. The lady had already risen and 
dressed. They found Peter’s clothes for him, 
for the lad, only eight, had awakened utterly 
bewildered by the noise, glare and confusion. 
The three joined us on the veranda after a few 
moments. Mrs. Macumber retained her com- 
posure admirably, considering that all the other 
women in the house, particularly the servant 
maids, were screaming continually. 

“‘T suppose it really is what we might look 
for at any time here,’’ Mrs. Macumber remarked. 
‘*The whole locality is directly over one of the 
earth’s great fire-pits.’’ 

“Ts this like Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
mother ?’’ asked Peter. ‘‘Ought we to run?’’ 

“‘That’s the worst of it,’’ said Seemans. 
‘*We don’t know whether to run or not.’’ 

“*T’m going to stand right here,’’ said Carniss. 
“Tf the house threatens to fall, we will make 
a bolt into the open. But I’m distressed for 
Bainbridge,’’ he added. ‘‘See what a frightful 
blackness has gathered up Wairoa way !”’ 

We could hardly make our voices heard for 
the uproar, and every few moments the house 
shook like an aspen from what sounded like 
terrific jolts, deep in the earth. 

“TI don’t like those beastly thumps down in 
the ground,’’ Seemans remarked. “They sound 
as if everything were going wrong below.’’ 

‘*How soon the whole crust of the earth here 
will go, heaven alone knows!’’? murmured Mrs. 
Macumber. But the artistic feeling in little 
Peter exhibited itself even then. He stood, 
rapt, gazing on the vast red sheaf of fires. 

We were still in sore doubt whether to flee 
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or to stand passively in the shelter of the piazza. 
Most of the servants had run away. 

A few moments later a fitful shower of volcanic 
scoria and pebbles struck the roofs and slit the 
large leaves of the trees. We heard cattle lowing 
plaintively, and villagers were now running 
past the hotel in numbers, crying out in a dole 
ful tone on a peculiar minor key that affected 
us strangely. All seemed to repeat one cry, 
but what it signified none of us could determine 

“Tt must be serious with them,’’ Seemans 
remarked. ‘‘For once they have stopped jew’s 
harping. ’’ 

It may seem strange that any one could jest 
at such a time, but Seemans jested constantly 
as we stood there—to keep up our courage, 
perhaps. Volcanic clinkers or pebbles were 
whizzing down all about the place. Ashes, too, 
were sifting down, and the dust and sulphurous 
odors were getting very bad. 

‘*T fear we made a mistake not leaving 
before,”? Carniss said. ‘‘ All my fault, too.’’ 

**But I do not know where we could have 
gone,’”’? Mrs. Macumber rejoined. ‘‘I prefer 
to remain by my boxes.’”’ 

Successions of fiery meteors darted forth from 
the volcanoes, but the red glare appeared only 
to emphasize the blackness of the vapors that 
were settling over the entire district. 

The wind soon increased to tornado-like vio- 
lence, whirling up dust and ashes in suffocating 
clouds. We took refuge in 
the dining-room, and closed 
the windows. 

Not long after, a dreadful 
tremor of the ground oc- 
curred. The house shook 
and rocked most alarmingly ; 
the plaster fell from the 
dining-room ceiling and 
crockery rolled off the tables. 
Thinking that the house 
must collapse, we all dashed 
forth, Seemans snatching 
up little Peter. But the 
whizzing pebbles and the 
showers of ashes and dust 
soon drove us back. Fortu 
a nately the hotel was built 
of wood, well framed and 
nailed. A _ stone or brick 
structure would certainly 
have been shaken down. 

We ran back to the covei 
of the veranda and impro- 
vised respirators from several! 
thicknesses of mosquito- 
netting, to exclude the dense 
dust in the air. 

, After this fashion, sitting 
jy)! far back under the hotel 
piazza, we passed the early 
hours of the morning, until 
daylight began to relieve 
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OUR WALK THAT AFTERNOON WAS THE MOST “ 
7 VE EVER T. ; the horrible red glare and 


darkness. 

The eruption had not abated. <A vast column 
was rising from the volcano, and a sooty, black 
canopy of vapors filled the whole heaven, but 
the tremors of the earth and the thunderous 
boomings were less continuous and frightful. 

The hail of pebbles also abated, but the 
shower of gray ashes and fine dust increased in 
volume throughout the morning. All the shrub- 
bery was breaking down under the weight of it ; 
and both earth and roofs were everywhere 
covered with a dreary gray mantle, three or 
four inches deep. Up at Wairoa, nearer Mount 
Tarawera, the shower was much worse. The 
roofs all fell in, and the houses, like those of 
Pompeii, were in large part buried. 

Late that afternoon Mr. Seemans and I sue- 
ceeded in reaching Wairoa, and found that Mr. 
Bainbridge, with three natives, had been 
crushed in the hotel by the falling of the roof. 

Mud-streaked water and ashes were still 
falling copiously there; the ashes lay to a depth 
of two or three feet. All the trees were broken 
down. We made our way about, carrying 
umbrellas, which, however, grew so heavy that 
they had to be shaken every few minutes. We 
sank over the tops of our boots at every step. 

Yet we pushed on to the top of a hill over- 
looking the Rotomahana Lake. As nearly as 
we could distinguish, for the upwhirl of vapor, 
the lake had utterly disappeared! Seven o1 
eight great geysers were spouting water, mud 
and steam from the bed of it; but the sheet of 
azure water had vanished. The beautiful pink 
and white terraces had also disappeared, en 
gulfed, buried and rent in pieces. Thus in a 
single night passed away one of the natural 
wonders of the world. 

The hill where we stood, and, in fact, the 
whole district about Wairoa, was seamed with 
deep cracks in the earth, across which we were 
obliged to jump. More cracks, indeed, were 
still opening; and altogether our walk that 
afternoon was the most impressive, as also the 
most dangerous, I have ever taken. 

Our friends at the pavilion were rejoiced to 
see us back alive. The landlord, with one 
servant, was doing what he could to give us 
| food from provisions in the hotel; but all sup- 
| plies of meat, milk and vegetables were cut off. 
| One line of telegraph-wire was still working, 
and the next morning we were able to summon 
a conveyance from the railway-station at Litch- 
field, and so beat a retreat to Auckland. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


K one looks. about where women gather in 
these June days he sees that the fashionable 
hats are adorned with blossoms. Meanwhile 
the birds sing songs of rejoicing in the trees. 
ecg advised people to hitch their wagons 
toastar. A Chicago millionaire has trans- 
lated this advice into colloquial English and 
added to it. He says, ‘‘You can’t aim too 
high—but be sure to pull the trigger before you 
get wabbly.”’ ae 
Do. President Roosevelt’s Western trip a 
man publicly toasted the assassin of Presi- 
dent McKinley in a Tacoma saloon. He is now 
serving a fifty days’ sentence in the chain-gang. 


When an anarchist is arrested it is pretty sure | 


to be ‘‘in a saloon,’’ or “‘in a room back of a 
saloon’’ or ‘‘over a saloon.’’ 


ext Sunday is ‘‘Stars and Stripes day.” 
The flag was adopted by Congress one 
hundred and twenty-six years ago on the 14th 
of June. The number of stripes has been un- 
changed, but the firmament of blue contains so 
many stars as almost to remind one of the 
Milky Way, and it symbolizes a group of states 
flowing with milk and honey. 
{A in an American college has sug- 
gested that the small colleges combine and 
form an educational ‘‘trust’’ against the monop- 
oly of the big universities. Although univer- 
sities do need money, and must conduct their 
affairs according to principles of business, yet 
money and business alone will not make a 
college. So long as good men speak freely and 
say great things in the halls of a college, that 
college shall endure. Even poverty cannot 
kill a university which is founded in a great 
spirit. aA 
he stress of national rivalries is probably too 
great for any language to have the univer- 
sality that French once had in Europe. But if 
any tongue triumphs, it is likely to be English. 
When the Emperor of China telegraphed to the 
Mikado of Japan a message of sympathy for 
the death of a relative, he sent it in English, and 
the mikado’s reply was also in English. English 
is no doubt easier to telegraph than Chinese, 
but the selection of English instead of some 
other European language is significant. 


as Ai thousand persons attended the open- 
ing of the ‘‘spring meeting’’ at a race-traek 
near New York City; nearly seven thousand 
New Yorkers paid to witness league baseball 
on the same day, and how many thousand 
citizens of the metropolitan district were patrons 
of other outdoor sports that afternoon it would 
be hard to compute. Not all the amusements 
were equally innocent; but sunlight and fresh 
air are disinfectants as well as tonics, and the 
city folk who go a-merrymaking might fare 
worse if they did not take both in liberal doses. 


Pi prereng: buildings, with the exception of 
those in Washington and a few elsewhere, 
are mostly commonplace and unattractive from 
the architectural point of view. A recent act 
of Congress, which is soon to become operative, 
was designed to work an improvement. The 
supervising architect for the Treasury has de- 
cided to relieve his bureau of much routine work, 
and to secure a variety of designs by inviting 
architects in different parts of the country to fur- 
nish plans in competition. Only the best men 
will be asked to compete, and beauty as well 
as utility and cost will influence the award. 
7 modesty of two great men is pictured by 
Mr. James Bryce in his ‘‘Studies in Con- 

temporary Biography.’”’ Speaking of Dante, 
Mr. Gladstone once remarked to the author, 
‘*How strange it is to think that these great 
souls whose words are a beacon-light to all the 
generations that have come after them should 
have had cares and anxieties to vex them in 
their daily life, just like the rest of us common 
mortals.’’ A few days before, Mr. Bryce heard 
Mr. Darwin say, in dwelling upon the pleasure 
a visit paid by Mr. Gladstone had given him, 
‘*And he talked just as if he had been an 
ordinary person like one of ourselves.’’ 

he Jewish race has never lacked heroines. 

One of the latest to come to public notice is 

a young woman whose coolness and courage 
helped to avert a serious fire panic in Philadel- 
phia. She was present at a reception of a 
Jewish society, which was held in an upper 
story of a high building, and was playing 
the piano when fire was discovered. Wise 
heads among the guests spread the news quietly 
among a few leaders, who gave orders to leave 
the hall. Mrs. Stein, the piano-player, changed 
the air she was playing to a lively march, and 
kept her post until the last of her associates was 
safely out. She made her own escape just 
before exit was cut off by flames. 
ie common with most of the papers of the 

country, The Companion was misinformed 
as to the motive of the order which seemed 
to abolish the picturesque names of the 
American Indians. The real purpose of the 
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name, and make it the family name wherever 
that is possible. At present individuals are 
designated on the rolls of the land-office by 
names which are often poor translations or 
jocose or vulgar nicknames. The Cheyenne 
name which means Many Magpies is twisted 
by some ignorant white man into “ Heap-o’- 
Birds,”’ and so registered. By the new order 
Hohconee, or Humpbacked Wolf, who is the 
head of a family, will take title in his own 
name. His wife becomes Mocha Hohconee, his 
child Ohoma Hohconee. This is sensible and 
just. It makes the title clear and easy to trace, 
and at the same time preserves the poetry of 
Indian names. 
& © 





NAMES OF POWER. 


Names to which the heavens do ope,— 
Candor, Chastity and Hope. 2 ‘ 
Louise 1. Guiney. 
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GOVERNING RACES. 


ore than a hundred thousand square miles 

of territory in Northern Nigeria were 

recently incorporated in the British 

Empire. ‘This was the latest step toward the 

consummation of the plans of the Niger Com- 

pany organized twenty years ago to secure the 
basin of the Niger River for the British. 

By accessions of this kind, among others, 
Great Britain has become the greatest colonial 
power in the world. Of the half a billion 
people living under colonial governments, three 
hundred and fifty millions owe allegiance to Great 
Britain. Nearly all the rest are governed by 
France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, the United States and Den- 
mark. The nine countries in the aggregate rule 
over one-third of the population of the earth, 
and occupy two-fifths of its land surface. By 
far the largest part of Africa, as well as of 
southern Asia and Oceania, is colonial; and 
only three per cent. of the governed are of the 
same race as the governing people. 

All the countries having colonies are of the 
temperate zones; almost all the colonies are 
outside of those zones; and even of the few 
within them, Canada, Australasia and Cape 
Colony are self-governing. ‘Thus the temperate 
zones rule the tropical and subtropical. One of 
the reasons for this was made manifest in the 
campaign which has just resulted in the enlarge- 
ment of the British administrative sphere in 
Nigeria. 

The advance of five hundred British soldiers 
to the capital of the annexed district was 
opposed by six thousand natives armed with 
rifles, who fought with the desperation of 
Mohammedans who believe that death in battle 
is a sure guarantee of entrance into paradise. 
Yet the calm and disciplined attack of the men 
commanded by officers from the temperate zone 
overcame their tropical resistance. 

The Companion makes no defense of British 
aggression nor of aggression by any other nation ; 
but it is not blind to the fact that from the days 
of the occupation of America by civilized people 
to the latest British advance in Nigeria, the 
races that can govern and can develop the earth 
have been those by whom the earth has been 
developed and governed. That is why so large 
a part of it is under colonial administration. 
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BUSINESS MAN AND SCHOLAR. 


oth President Hadley of Yale and Mr. 
B Carnegie have lately touched upon an 

interesting phase of modern life. The 
one, in a late article in The Companion, called 
attention to the change in the duties required 
of college presidents, and the consequent change 
in the kind of men selected as presidents; the 
other made his election to the presidency of 
the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain the 
occasion of a review of the achievements of 
former occupants of that office. 

Both men had in mind the growing impor- 
tance of business or administrative qualifications : 
The power not merely to do, but to make others 
do; to organize and direct, and so to accomplish 
by many hands what no man is able to accom- 
plish with his own. 

That tendency is, indeed, a characteristic of 
to-day; and as the use of machinery increases 
and specialization extends, it will become more 
and more marked. It is the tendency that 
makes ‘‘ captains of industry’’ and creates 
fabulous salaries, but it is not all of life. The 
place of the scholar in purely intellectual mat- 
ters, and of the inventor or discoverer in more 
practical affairs, is still as honorable as ever 
and its awards are as munificent. 

One cannot measure in money the service of 
a man like Doctor Arnold of Rugby, or of 
Virchow or Pasteur or Koch or Asa Gray or 
Huxley or Tyndall or Lord Kelvin; nor can he 
mark the limit of influence of college presidents 
of the old school, like Doctor MeCosh or Mark 
Hopkins or Theodore Woolsey. If he scans the 
more practical fields, he can hardly miss the 
figures of Elias Howe, Fulton, Morse, Siemens, 
Maxim, Edison, Bell, Marconi, Pupin, McCor- 
mick and scores of others, whose life-work 
has added enormously to the sum of human 
comfort, power or wealth. 

He must be unimaginative indeed who 
| cannot see that there are honors more precious 








knowledge quite dissociated from what is usually 
called power. The tendency to exalt the ‘‘ busi- 
ness man’’ has not altered that; it has only 
added another qualification to the scholar’s 
attainments and the inventor’s genius, and it 
pays for the qualification right royally. 
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SLEEP, THE RESTORER. 
We wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us affresh from nothingness derive. Selected 
Setected, 
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A WOMAN’S REASON. 

he laugh at the lack of logic in woman has 

been echoing down the ages, and will 

doubtless be heard for yet an eon or two. 
But what often seems her weakness in argument 
is really her strength in contrivance or in imag- 
ination. She refuses to crawl along the beaten 
path of syllogism when she may fly over the 
fences and arrive at a mountain top while a 
man is getting his breath. Still, it must be 
acknowledged that sweet woman is sometimes 
unconsciously humorous when she is face to 
face with a militant argument. 

Said Augustus to his young wife, ‘‘My dear, do 
you know that if there were but one potato left 
in the world, it would be of more importance to 
preserve that potato than to save the cities of 
New York and London from destruction by 
fire. ” 

“Why, Augustus, what do you mean? I 
never heard such nonsense !’’ 

‘*No, Amelia, that is the simple truth. The 
loss of a great city could be met and forgotten 
in a lifetime; but the potato is essential to the 
well-being of a large number of the human 
race. If the last one were gone, the race would 
suffer for generations. ’’ 

‘*Now, Augustus, think what we should lose 
if New York were burnt up to-day! But of 


course if that potato were lost, people would | 


skirmish round and find another potato some- 
where !’’ 

So great is the ingenuity of the modern 
woman that one is inclined to believe that 
Amelia was right, and that somebody—presu- 
mably a woman—would ‘‘skirmish round’’ and 
make good the irreparable loss—find a potato 
when there was none to be found. 
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ORGANIZED CHARITY. 


ore space than this whole article occupies 
would be necessary to give even a list 
of the papers read and the topics dis- 
cussed at the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections which lately held its annual 
session in Atlanta, Georgia. The wealth of 
information presented and the diversity of fields 
surveyed are in themselves significant of the 
place which the feeling of brotherhood among 
men now occupies and the sense of responsi- 
bility which it breeds. 

Organized charity is often regarded as less 
spontaneous and sympathetic than that kind of 
benevolence which unquestioningly puts its hand 
into its pocket and draws out a coin in response 
to appeal. Those who hold that view should 
have attended the Atlanta conference. Nothing 
could have been kindlier than the spirit in 
which the great subject of charity was 
approached, or more tender than the attitude 
assumed by the speakers. 

That disease is the cause of more than half 
the cases of dependence, and that intemperance 
and other sins are the most fruitful cause of 
disease, was the argument of one of the principal 
papers, yet the speaker’s conclusion was this: 

**No doubt many of them have led lives in 
which there are chapters which had better be 
left unread. But need that affect our care of 
them in their helplessness or their declining 
years? Now that the time of storm and stress 
is over, now that the power of self-support is 
gone, shall we not rather recognize them only as 
brothers and sisters in need of help, and help 
them ?”’ 

The elimination of the able-bodied pauper by 
setting him at work or by sending him to the 
house of correction; the prevention of the dis- 
ease which incapacitates and the sin which 
leads to it; and finally the helping hand and 
the protecting arm for those who have fallen— 
this may be taken as a summary of the plan of 
modern charity. The most cynical cannot help 
respecting it, the most sympathetic cannot 
refrain from applauding it. 
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A JOKE ALMANAC. 
enjamin Franklin, in his ‘* Poor Richard’s 
B Almanac,” set a fashion which has per- 
sisted ever since—the fashion of the 
almanac joke. Yet from Franklin’s day to 
the present it seems not to have occurred to any 
one to make a joke almanac. 

There is no reason why some learned astrono- 
mer of humor should not attempt the task of 
mapping the firmament of jest, and recording 
the influence of this or that humorous luminary 
on the tides of laughter. 

Jokes have their orbits and their prescribed 
times of revolution, as the stars have theirs, 
and some are nearly as old as the stars. Many 
revolve with the sun and appear annually, 
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up the sitting-room stove or finding a summer 
boarding-place. Others, like the mother-in- 
law joke, are the comets of the joke system. 
They are erratic in their movements, but have 
been reported by observers at different periods, 
from the age of Aristophanes. Again, some 
dark body which has been noted but not partic- 
ularly regarded, because it was supposed to be 
long since dead and burned out, is seen suddenly 
to glow again and then to blaze, until all the 
world follows the course of this supposed nora 
among jokes across the pages of the evening 
paper. 

There is room, then, for the astronomer and 
the almanac-maker. When a joke appears with 
a pretension to newness, we must study its 
ephemeris, and ascertain when, in its elliptical 
movement, it last visited the earth. It should 
be subjected to spectrum analysis so that we 
may see how much of human experience and 
what sort enters into its composition. It must 
be weighed, in order that our minds may be 
properly mystified by the wonderful laws which 
have kept so heavy a body in circulation so long. 
There should be a careful study of variables 
and binaries among jokes; and, perhaps most 
important of all, of eclipses and occultations, 
with forecasts of jokes to appear, similar to the 
announcement of coming celestial phenomena: 
‘Spring - poet joke will appear March 5th, 
evening.’’ ‘‘Millinery-bill joke, date of reap- 
pearance uncertain; probably about August 
20th.’’ 

Let the joke observers keep their instruments 
pointed and their eyes alert for a real nora. 
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A GOOD BEGINNER. 


bd hat kind of man is that Jared Beals, any- 

how?” the summer resident demanded, 
irritably. ‘He agreed to build a set of shelves in 
my kitchen, and do it at once, but 1 haven’t seen 
| him or heard from him since last Tuesday. He 
made a fine start that day. I thought from the 
way he began that the thing would be done by 
Wednesday night.” 

The storekeeper chuckled. 
first-rate beginner,” he said. 
purpose, as you might say. 
gener’ly ends sort of accidental. 

“You got him to do some carpentering.” The 
storekeeper chuckled again and settled himself 
more comfortably. ‘Well, you might have hired 
him to shoe a horse, or play for a dance, or make 
your garden, or plaster a room, or cobble your 
shoes, or "most anything. He can do one thing as 
well’s he can another. He’s got a slew of trades 
and knacks, Jared has. There’s so many of ’em, 
ye see, that they keep trippin’ each other up. 

“Ten to one somebody came after him Wednes- 
day morning to,—well, to paint a barn, say,—and 
Jared says to himself, says he, ‘I’ve got original 
idees on paintin’ barns that I ain’t ever had a 
chance to put in practice, and I bet there’s money 
in ’em.’ So he’d tackle that job. Likely as not 
he was laying up stone wall Thursday, and it’s a 
fair chance that he’s off somewhere to-day doctor- 
ing somebody’s cow. 

“Anybody ever tell ye about Jared’s hennery? 
He started with a whoop and a hooraw, same’s 
usual, but he got all tangled up over the question 
of eggs and chickens, whether one paid better’n 
tother or vicy versy, and whilst he was takin’ 
contracts to do all kinds of jobs, and waiting for 
his mind to settle, the eggs spoiled and the skunks 
got the chickens. 

“Mind ye, Jared’s an honest man, and he isn’t a 
lazy man, either. All is, he’s—he’s wabbly. The 
stick-to-it was left out of him. Seems funny to 
tell about it, but it’s too bad, too. 

“He’s got children growing up, and he ought to 
be forehanded for their sakes, but he isn’t—and 
yet he works hard, always has. He starts jobs, 
and somebody else does the finishing—and collects 
the pay. He’s always going, but he never gets 
anywhere. Millionaires don’t grow that way, no, 
sir-ree! Hang to a thing till you’re through with 
it, says I, and you’ll make money even at stripping 
pine-cones to get out pitch.’’ 


“Yes, Jared’s a 
“He begins on 
Trouble is, he 
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INTERESTED IN FOLKS. 


ld Mrs. Parsons was calling upon Grandma 
Bates. She had come very early in the after- 
noon, and at five o’clock they were still chatting 
away as briskly as when the conversation began, 
two hours before. 

“They’re talking about Susan Briggs’s Ellen 
that died ‘of quick consumption, and how Mary 
Ann Slater’s marriage turned out, and how handy 
Ellen Akers is in making over old clothes, and 
how Hannah Meigs’s daughter favors her father’s 
folks,” Mildred reported to her mother, her young 
face full of amusement. It seemed so funny for 
grandma and old Mrs. Parsons to be as eager 
as two schoolgirls over Mary Ann Slater and 
Ellen Akers. 

Granudma’s daughter sighed. She had a thin, 
nervous face, fretted by little wrinkles. 

“IT don’t see how mother stands it,’ she said. 
“A caller who stays half an hour wears me out, 
and Mrs. Parsons has been here all the afternoon. 
I wish I had such a constitution as mother has.” 

Later, at dinner, she spoke of itagain. Grandma 
had come down tired, but cheerfully declaring that 
she would be all right after she had had a mite 
of tea. She had had such a good visit with Mrs. 
Parsons! 

“How in the world do you stand it, mother?’ 
her daughter asked, half-impatiently. “I can’t, 
and I’m twenty years younger than you.” 

Grandma set down her teacup and turned a 
perplexed face toward her daughter. 

“Stand what?” she asked. “I was just having 


a@ good time. There isn’t anything I enjoy more 
than having people run in. 
interested in folks!” 

It was one of the secrets of healthy life, caught 
There are people—unhappily all of 


I always do get so 





in a sentence. 





























us have met them—who can speak and think only 
of themselves; as soon as another subject is 
introduced into the conversation, they become 


bored and weary. Our sanitariums and health 
resorts are crowded with such people, for there is 
no shorter road to invalidism than that of being 
interested only in one’s self. 

But to be “interested in folks” —in their joys and 
their sorrows, their hopes and ambitions, their sad 
times and their glad times—this is a better pre- 
ventive of “nerves” than anything in the doctor’s 
pharmacopeeia. 
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JUDICIAL PROMPTNESS. 


ae Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England 
from 1880 until 1894, has been described as 
England’s greatest criminal judge. A writer in 
the Pall Mail Magazine says that in appearance 
he was the very embodiment of judicial dignity. 
He was ever courteous and considerate, and 
never tried to win cheap applause at the expense 
of an inexperienced barrister or overwrought 
witness. 

He had a curious habit, on the bench, of leaning 
back in his chair and closing his eyes, and this 
sometimes led the unwary to conclude that he 
was asleep. 

On one occasion, during the trial of a prisoner 
for setting fire to a dwelling-house, the counsel 
for the defense was much upset through his 
ignorance of the chief’s habit. Throughout the 
day he had been trying to get before the jury 
the fact that a man other than the prisoner had 
openly threatened to burn down the particular 
house. 

Each attempt to introduce testimony which the 
rules of evidence would not admit, was checked 
by a prompt objection, sustained by the court. 
But when the speech for the defense was begun 
Lord Coleridge went off into his usual doze, and 
the counsel saw his opportunity. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “let me come 
to another and most serious point. We have 
heard from the witnesses that a certain Bill Smith 
had, prior to the fire, been dismissed by the 
prosecutor from his service. Now, gentlemen, I 
can tell you something —”’ 

“But not about Mr. William Smith, I’m afraid,” 
came from the bench, in gentle tones which con- 
veyed no sense of irritation or annoyance. 
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AUNT PATTY’S WHEEL. 


Northern lady who went South with a pocketful 

of money, in the hope of picking up precious 
antiquities, visited the old Hampton estate, 
There, says the New York Herald, she found 
magnificent mahogany furniture, mirrors from 
England and France, and priceless bits of cut 
glass. But none of these treasures was for sale. 
Their present owners cling to them, not in the 
least for their value, but as links which bind them 
to the past. 

Even Aunt Patty, an old negress who lives in a 
little cabin among the ruins of former outhouses, 
has her own loyalty to her small belongings. 
She has served the Hamptons all her life. On 
the day of the Northern lady’s visit Patty was 
busy at a quaint old spinning-wheel. 

“Won’t you sell me that wheel, Aunt Patty?” 
pleaded the visitor. 

“No’m,”’ mumbled the old woman, shaking her 
head. “I spins de yarn dat makes my woolen 
stockings fo’ de winter, on dat wheel.” 

“But I will give you all the nice warm stockings 
you want,” 

“An’ I spins de yarn fo’ my grandchillen. I 
makes my livin’ spinnin’ de yarn on dat wheel.” 

To every inducement she shook her head. 

“My ma an’ my gran’ma befo’, dey use dis wheel. 
No’m, I cyan’t sell it.” 

Later, the visitor heard from a neighboring 
colored woman the state of Aunt Patty’s finances. 

“Oh, she don’t want for nothin’!’’ was the 
woman’s comment. ‘Why, sometimes she gets 
as much as a dollar a week!” 
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DESCENDANTS OF HIAWATHA. 


he recent performance by Ojibways of a 

cantata based on Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” 
revives the story of the affection that bound the 
poet to his Indian friends. Longfellow’s special 
friend, from whom he heard the Indian stories, 
was Bukwujjinene. A few years ago the old chief 
planned to visit Boston and Cambridge, but just 
as he was ready to start he was taken ill. 

When he realized that he was about to die, he 
called his nephew, Kabaoosa, and his grandson, 
Wabaunosa, and told them to go to the home of 
the poet and invite Longfellow’s daughters to visit 
the scenes on Lake Huron, which their father knew 
so well. The chief gave his kinsmen a formal 
invitation written with a hot iron on a square of 
birch bark. Translated into English, it ran: 

Ladies. We loved your father. His memory 
will always live in our hearts, and his kindness 
Will never die. Will you be so kind, you and your 
husbands, as_ to come and visit us in our own 
country, and live with us in our teepees for a little 
While in the island of Hiawatha, in the land of the 
Ojibways, to see the remainder of the Indians 
with whom your father lived, and about whom he 
has written so beautifully, and to camp together 
us our parents did. " 

Kabaoosa. | 
Wabaunosa. | 
In the moon of crusts on the snow. 

The two Indians went to Cambridge, visited the 
Longfellow house and presented the invitation to 
Longfellow’s daughters. They sat in the chair 
where the poet sat, and wrote with the pen he had 
used to write “Hiawatha.” The ladies accepted 
the invitation, and visited the Ojibways that 
summer, 
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A FASTING TRAVELLER. 


|' is almost impossible in Macedonia to get | 
anything to eat on St. John’s day, because a | 

fast is kept there in commemoration of th 

beheading of St. John the Baptist. The author | 





of“The Tale of a Tour in Macedonia” says that | ° 
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expected to encounter: a whole town in a starv- 
ing condition. He went to the hotel-keeper and 
remonstrated with him humorously. 

“My dear sir,” said he, “is it just, is it right, is 
it saintly, is it even reasonable that I should 
condemn myself to the worst of deaths because 
St. John, some two thousand years ago, had his 
head cut off?” 
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“It is not lawful to argue about such matters,” | BR. L. CUMNOCK, A. M., Director, Evanston, Chicago, Il! 


was the serious reply. | 


“TI do not wish to argue. I wish to eat.” 

At length, by dint of money, patience and 
persuasion, the traveller managed to obtain a 
little bread and cheese and some grapes, and 
with these he had to be content until the fast was 
over. 
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THE USE OF QUOTATIONS. 


he danger in sprinkling one’s work with quota- 

tions is that the brilliancy of the quotations 
has a tendency to make the rest of the work 
look dull. Many of the best writers, however, 
have got much of the charm of their style from 
apt quotation and illustration. The Literary 
Collector gives this example of apt use of orna- 
ment by the late William Allen Butler, the lawyer, 
who wrote “Nothing to Wear.” 

Mr. Butler was arguing a case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and was 
trying to convince the court that a certain clause 
in an insurance policy was available for the com- 
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pany. but could not invoked by the assured. 
lis opponent slyly remarked: 

“The learned counsel reminds me of the words | 
of an American poet — himself] when he | 
makes Miss Flora McFlimsey say to her affianced: | 

“**This is the sort of engagement, you see, 

Which is binding on you but not binding on me.’” 

He then proceeded to contend that in a previous 
decision against him the court was wholly wrong. 

When a reply was in order, Mr. Butler observe 
that counsel had seen fit to make a quotation 
from a minor poet, but that in view of the line of 
argument adopted by his adversary, he was dis- 
posed to refer him to the great English poet, 
who rejoiced in the same name, and who wrote 
in ““Hudibras” : 

He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE FIRE. 


worker at the Sailor’s Mission in East Boston 
has a story of heroism to tell. One night in 
January a fireman on one of the ocean steamers 
walked in the darkness down into an open hateh- 
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way. 

He fell to the hold, broke his leg and received | 
other injuries. His outery brought a group of | 
stevedores to his help, and they were excitedly | 
discussing what to do for him when it became | 
evident that he was trying to speak. 

“Be quiet, boys,” said one of the men. “Maybe 
Jake’s wanting to send a word home.” } 

But it was not of home poor Jake was thinking, 
even in that moment of agonizing _. 

“Tell the fifth engineer to look after the boiler!” 
he ny oy 

That is the sort of fidelity and courage to put to 
shame the theorists who would have us believe 
that self-interest is the only motive that rules men 
in the workaday world. 
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F™ some time now the world has been looking 
at Venezuela with more than ordinary interest, 


| This gives timeliness to a paragraph from a 


recent number of the Evangelist. 


In regard to the multiplicity of “generals” in the 
Venezuelan army, it has been observed that these 
worthies, so numerous as to be almost omnipres- 
ent, are the only men who are allowed to wear 
their swords at Official receptions. 

The major of an English regiment, being about 
to pay a call of ceremony upon the governor of an 
interior province, asked his servant for his sword, 
intending to put it on with his uniform. 

The mozo grimly inquired his rank in the army, 
and on being told, observed that officers of that 
grade in Venezuela were not allowed to wear 
swords through the streets on visits of ceremony ; 
but he added that he, the servant, holding the 
rank of general in the army, could wear his own 
sword, and hand it over to his master at the 
governor’s palace. 


WOMAN FIRE - BRIGADE. 


he town of Armidale, New South Wales, has a 

woman’s fire-brigade that has earned distine- 
tion in numerous encounters with the flames. A 
London magazine says that the brigade is well 
organized, and every member is trained to her 
duty. 

The firewomen take a pride in their occupation, 
and for daring cannot be excelled. They are 
mostly young girls, athletic and trained to climb 
and run. : 

A dozen or more young women form the bri e, 
electing one of their number as captain. They 
drill with the town brigade appliances, and are 
capable of rendering assistance to the male fire- | 
men when necessary. They are expert in rescue 
work with the life-line and with the jumping- | 
sheet, as also the handling of the hose. 
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CITIZEN AWAY FROM HOME. 


very one has heard of the woman visiting 
France for the first time who expressed her 
surprise that “even the young children spoke 
French so fluently.” She was much like the 
Englishman described in a recent book of travel. 
He was very fond of travelling, and took great 
delight in lionizing different cities which we 
visited; but in one een pe he was a stanch John 
Bull—no power on earth could persuade him that 
when he resided in Florence, for example, he | 
could possibly be called a foreigner. 
“No, ma’am,” he used to say, “the Italians are 
foreigners, but I am an Englishman!” 
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A WIDE-SPREAD VANITY. 


n these days there seem to be as many writers 
| as there are readers. The spread of authorship 
and its egregious pride is hit off in this dialogue 
from the Fliegende Blitter : 

A guest at a hotel table, reading the bill of fare, 


says, “Your bill of fare is great! 
“Tam glad to hear it,” replies the head waiter. | 


at Serres he found a state of things he had never |“ am its author.” 
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he woodpeckers tap at its weather-worn gables, 
The pigeons flit in at its belfry above ; 
The swallows build nests in the roofs of its stables, 
And round it the bees seek the blossoms they 
love. 
The green-plumed old elms stand like sentries 
before it, 
Behind it the willows droop drowsy and still, 
And gently the breeze from the ocean sings o’er 


it, 
The little white meeting-house under the hill. 


The golden-barred sunbeams, new-minted and 
yellow, 
Like falehions flash in at the windows’ queer 
panes, 
To till the old church with a radiance mellow, 
And cut through the dust-drift fair star-powdered 
lanes. 
They gild the high pews with a glittering splendor, 
With halos of glory they dapple the wall, 
And on the quaint pulpit their touch falls as tender 
And soft as the peace that lies over it all. 


How often I’ve gazed at. those bright lances 
streaming, 
And fancied them ladders to mansions of joy, 
As, in the old pew by the aisle, I sat dreaming 
The wonderful dreams of a light-hearted boy! 
My eyes do but close, and again to their places 
Come trooping the shadowy figures I know; 
The forms, well-remembered, the dearly loved 
faces, 
The faces and forms of the blest long ago. 


J} hear round about me the hymn-book’s light 


rustle, 

The lavendered gowns scent the fan- driven 
breeze, 

And, through the faint murmur and soft Sabbath 
bustle, 


The sermon drones on like the buzzing of bees. 

Beside me the dear sweet-faced mother is sitting, 

The white-haired old grandsire, serene and 
devout, 

The brother with thoughts ‘neath his curls idly 
flitting 

To where the blithe bluebird is singing without. 


Dear little home church! ’tis a beautiful story, 

The picture you frame in the sunbeam’s red gold ; 
For through it is shining the God-given glory, 

The rest and the peace of those Sundays of old. 
And though in grand temples that tower high 

above you, 

Far, far from your portals they worship at will, 

While memory lasts all your children shall love 


you, 
O little white meeting-house under the hill! 
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“IN HIM IS NO DARKNESS.” 


HE prisoner escaped in the gray 
of twilight. For twenty years 
he had been laying plans for 
this moment. All his thoughts 
had been turned to this end, 
and now he was free. 

He walked very fast. He 
did not dare torun. The road 
was strange to him. There 
were more houses on it than 

there had been twenty years ago, and more tele- 
graph-poles. The man had expected to cut 
across the fields to the city, but he found himself 
bewildered by the fences. The land was cut 
up into lots and gardens. He came back to the 
road and hurried on, counting the poles as he 
passed them, his eyes on the gray blot of the 
city ahead, in which he must lose himself before 
the hue and cry was raised. 

Now and then a man passed him, going home 
from work. He tried to imitate the plodding 
tread of these laborers, but in spite of himself 
his feet moved stealthily, with winged swift- 
ness. Once he heard a sound of wheels coming 
behind him, and he clapped his hand over his 
mouth to keep back a scream. When the 
carriage had rolled by he leaned against a post 
at the edge of the road to get his breath. 

‘The whole world was gray. The shapes of 
houses, trees and men were dim, and well-nigh 
indistinguishable. 

‘*Pshaw!’’ said the prisoner. ‘‘Why should 
I be afraid? No one can see me.’’ 

And then, quite silently and suddenly, there 
spread round him in a great circle, light! 
white, relentless light! Something like the light 
of the moon, but sharp instead of soft. 

A cold sweat broke out over the man’s body. 
He looked down at his black shadow lying in 
the circle of light. It was the blackest shadow 
that he had ever seen. 

**God has found me out!’’ he said, and he 
looked up to heaven. There, on the end of the 
pole above his head, was an electric light. But 
the man did not know it. He had been in 
prison twenty years, and had never seen an 
electric light. 

He moved to get out of the white circle, and 
then he saw that the whole road was lighted by 
rows and rows of lights, and the city in the 
distance was blazing like a little firmament. 

‘*'They have missed me,” he whispered, 




















“‘and God has fired up the whole country to 
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help them! I did not know it would be as 
terrible as this. There’s no use trying to get 
away when the Almighty lights the lights.” 

A man was coming up the road from the city, 
and the prisoner ran to him and held out his 
hands, saying: 

“I give up! ‘Take me back!’’ 

“Back where ?’’ asked the man, suspiciously. 

‘*Back there—to the penitentiary, where I 
belong!’’ said the prisoner. 

He is serving his life sentence now, but 
serving it calmly and with patience. The light 
that was lighted in his soul that night has never 


gone out. 
e © 


TWO DAMSELS. 


r. G. F. Abbott, who made a journey into 
M Macedonia, writes an idyl with a moral in 
relating his experience in getting a drink 


| of water. He reined in beside a wayside fountain 
at which a young girl was filling her pitcher. 


The damsel was very fair to look upon, says Mr. 
Abbott, and I was very thirsty. So I said, “Give 
me, ST ad thee, a little water of thy pitcher to 
drink. 


And she replied, “Drink thou, and I will also 
withdraw my pitcher, that thy mule may drink 
likewise.” 

And I, carried away by the charm of the scene. 
asked, not for information, but for the sake 0) 
hearing the music of her voice: 

“Whose daughter art thou?” 

And she answered, “Mind thine own business, 
O stranger!” 

And I went away crestfallen, pondering over 
the difference between Mesopotamia in the days 
of Abraham and Macedonia in my own. 

As I entered the ——— of Provista, a second 
damsel came forth, with her pitcher on her 
shoulder. She was not fair to look upon. I made 
bold to ask her to direct me to the house of the 
man to whom I was recommended. And she 
made haste, and let down her pitcher from her 
shoulder, and showed me the way. And I bowed 
my head, and offered her a silver coin, which she 
declined. Thereupon I offered her a water-lily 
from my belt, which she accepted with a modest 
blush ; and forthwith she ceased to look plain. 

Verily it is not always the fairest vessel that 
contains the sweetest wine. 


* © 


A THANKLESS SON. 


Ti is a buffalo in the Philadelphia zoo who 
knows how “sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it is to have a thankless child.” Ordinarily 
there is not much display of paternal affection 
among buffaloes. If the calves get into trouble it 
is usually the cows that come to their assistance ; 
but in this story from the Philadelphia Bulletin 
“Pete,” an old buffalo, scorned precedent. He 
followed his son “Harry” with a watchful eye, 
and appointed himself a body-guard for the little 
fellow. 


For six years Pete fought sturdily to protect his 
son Harry from the attacks of their neighbors. 
As Harry grew older and jarger, however, his 
father relaxed his attentions, and jeft the young 
bull to his own devices. By this time he was bi 
and teas and inflated with the confidence o' 

outh. 

: One summer day, when one of the big bulls was 
rolling about in a mud-puddle, industriously coat- 
ing his thick hair with mud to protect himself from 
insects, Harry dropped into the puddle with a grunt 
and proceeded to do likewise. The first comer 
looked at the intruder with surprise, and then 
rose to his feet with a snort of rage. Harry stood 
and faced him, and in an instant the battle was on. 

Pete heard the bellowing, and recognized his 
son as one of the combatants. Tossing his —s 
mane, he gave a roar and started across the yar 
like a tornado, his head well down and his stumpy 
tail sticking straight out behind. 

Harry was already getting the worst of it, and 
his yoyo was pressing himhard. Pete, who by 
this time had attained the velocity of an express- 
train, struck Harry’s assailant amidships. The 
ae ey went down like a log, and stayed there. 

ot long after that Harry, emboldened by the 
fact that he had come unscathed from his former 
fights, engaged another of the bulls, and this time 
with success. Pete stood close by, prepared to 
yam in if age! and when Harry finally van- 
quished the other buffalo Pete showed his pride 
mom a vy | following him round for several days. 
Perhaps he rejoiced in the thought that his son, 
for whom he had fought so sturdily, would now 
take care of him. 

But Harry was not that kind of a son. He 
ean became the bully of the herd, and finally 

e and Pete were put in a place by themselves. 
Having no one else to quarrel with, Harry one 
day turned on his father. Pete seemed dazed 
for an instant and responded but feebly. Then 
fe indignation moved him to action, and he 








‘ought. 

But either because he was too old, or because 
he would not exert himself to the utmost against 
his son, he could not hold his own, and was 
beaten. And now, although he never shirks a 
fight, and his great size and strength save him 
from serious injury, he has lost his place as king 
of the herd, and every time Harry has indigestion 
he takes his spite out on his ager father. Pete’s 
illusions of filial affection must be sadly shattered. 
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HOLDING HIM TO HIS WORD. 


6 y dear,” said Mr. Puffer, with some dismay, 
M as a smoking cherry pudding was placed 
on the table before him, “don’t you think 
you are sort of running to cherries lately? Of 
course I hope that I shall always be cherished by 
you, but when it comes to cherries in some form 
every meal,—just cherries or stewed cherries or 
cherry pie or cherry pudding,—1l believe I could 
cheerily donate some of our cherries to our less 
fortunate neighbors.” 


“Well, John,” said his wife, calmly, “I eapeee 
you remember what you said when you insisted 
on picking the cherries yourself?” 

“Ah, Martha,” said Mr. Puffer, complacently, 
“there was a clean-cut, neat, workmanlike jo 
for you, in , y of all your fears and opposition. 
Instead of the geace under the tree being piled 
a foot deep with a litter of leaves, twigs and 
branches broken from the tree, as it invartabl is 
when you send a boy rampaging after the fruit, I 
cleaned that tree without any damage to it, and 
consequently with — a eave leaf to be raked 
up off the grass. And I got all the cherries with- 
out breaking any of my arms or legs or necks, as 
you so cheerfully predicted, too. Still, while I 
admit I am proud of the iob, I do not think it 
absolutely necessary to live indefinitely upon 
those cherries I gathered.” 

“You haven’t eaten a single one out of the few 
quarts you gathered, John,” said Mrs. Puffer, 
positively. “I canned all of them.” 

“Well, where does this satiety of cherries I’ve 





had inflicted upon me for the post two days come 
from, then?” demanded Mr. Puffer. 

“Do = remember what you said when I asked 
ou if the few you picked were all it was possible 

t from the tree, John?” asked Mrs. Puffer, 
with a twinkle in her =. 

an ae edged Mr. Puffer, thought- 
suspiciously. 

hat was it?” persisted his wife, the twinkle 
wigesng, 

“We-ell, I believe I said that if anybody could 
get any more off that tree I’d eat them, stones, 
stems and everything,’ admitted Mr. Puffer, 
reluctantly. 

“T haven’t insisted upon the stones and stems,” 
said his wife, demurely. 

“Eh!” exclaimed Mr. Puffer. 

“But little Jimmy Ballou got enough to last 
about three weeks longer at the rate yon are 
eating them,” continued Mrs. Puffer, quietly. 

Mr. Puffer solemnly helped himself to a large, 
thick slab of the pudding, and began slowly 
stowing it away. 

“Martha,” he said, gravely, after a few minutes 
of this labor, “if I own up that I am a little—just 
a trifle—too old and stout to pick cherries as well 
as I did when I was a boy, don’t you think the 
hospital would appreciate a donation of some 
nice, luscious cherries?” 





BRING PEACE” 





Stephen Tracy Livingsitow 


‘Cer-- by long days in narrow streets and 
walls, , 
He churlish grew and spake in spleen and 

jeers,— 

Such fretful utterance came from him as falls 
From querulous crones, undone by pain and 

years. 


One day, where the great winds of heaven blow, 
High in the mountain pass I saw him stand, 
Gazing upon the giant scene below, 
His head uncovered and his stock in hand. 


That night his speech was large and calm and 
sweet,— 
All pettishness had vanished into air; 
Dear God, in crabbed hours guide Thou my feet 
Up the high hills, above my peevish care. 
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MACARONI. 


he national food of the Italian is macaroni. 
He keeps his native tastes when he comes 
to America, and to supply him and his fellow 
Americans of other blood who have made his 
favorite food one of their supplementary articles 
of diet, there are several factories in America. 
One of them, in Boston, was visited by a Boston 
Herald reporter, who writes thus in regard to the 
making of macaroni: 


Real macaroni is made of hard wheat of a semi- 
translucent sort which grows in southern Europe 
and Algeria, and which is richer in gluten and 
other nitrogenous matter than soft wheat. 

Macaroni is nothing but flour and water, but it 
has to be carefully made. The flour is mixed with 
boiling water in a cylinder which converts it into 
stiff paste. Then it is rolled under a huge granite 
wheel which flattens it into a smooth mass. The 
man at the wheel cuts it into squares and claps 
it under the wheel again and again until it is 
thoroughly kneaded. 

The dough then goes into an upright metal 

linder closed at the lower end with a thick disk 
ri) copper. This is pierced with wane. throu 
which a Pimge piston squeezes the dough in 

eads. The eads are cut off at regular 
lengths and handed to a man who hangs them on 
wooden drying rods. 

In making spaghetti the holes are small and 
the dough comes out in solid strings. In the 
manufacture of macaroni the holes are larger 
and centered by mandrels which make the tubes 
hollow. Macaroni is also made into pastes of 
various shapes, alphabets and thin strips, cut by 
magne. . 

When the macaroni is shaped, it is sent up into 
a drying-room, the small pieces in ways, the lon 
strips of vermicelli, the thin, solid strips o 
spaghetti, and the large hollow tubes of macaroni 
on ong poles the size of a broomstick. Here a 
current of air dries the paste. 

Genuine macaroni always shows the bent ends 
where the long hairpin-sha lengths have 
straddled the poles. Cheap imitations are made 
from common flour, which is not goutinoms enough 
to bear its own weight, and therefore is dried flat. 

Real macaroni is tender, yellowish, rough in 
texture and elastic. It breaks with a smooth, 
porcelain-like fracture. When it boils, as every 
cook knows, it swells to twice its size and does 
not become ae, but holds its tubular form 
without collapse. It will keep any length of time, 
and is a very nourishing food. 
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IN SHELTER OF THE ENEMY. 


hen John Mackenzie, the South African 

missionary and statesman, was at Sho- 

shong, a town of the Bamangwato tribe, 

he had a rough experience with the natives. Mr. 

W. D. Mackenzie tells in his recent biography of 
his father an interesting story of native intrigue. 


The leader of the tribe was Sekhome, who had 
usurped the throne and driven away the lawful 
heir, Macheng. Sekhome prospered until his two 
sons, Khance and Khamane, grew up and were 
converted to Christianity. e tri to force 
heathenism upon them, and even went so far as 
to call back Macheng to help him put down his 
rebellious sons and assume the leadership. 

After a long struggle, including underhanded 
intrigue and open fighting between Sekhome and 
his sons, Sekhome began to resent the domineer- 
ing presence of Macheng, and plotted against him. 
This was the end of his career, and it had a most 
thrilling moment in which Mackenzie, the mission- 
ary, came out triumphant. 

hen, on a certain day, Sekhome found his own 
friends so reduced in number and so cowardly 
that they would not smite his enemies, even after 
he had given the signal in the — courtyard, 
sours remained for him but an ignominious 


nt. 

That evening a strange and sudden excitement 
was observable among the natives on the mission 
Peg there was a furtive pointing of the 

nger toward the mountain, and a whispering in 
the ear, and a — one group to another; 
men_ hardly dared look at a solitary figure 
climbing down the rocks behind Mackenzie’s 
house; and yet all were fascinated, for it was 
Sekhome 


He had often threatened to take Mackenzie’s 
life; he had opposed with deep hatred Mac- 
kenzie’s Christian influence ; he had tried to cheat 
him in the affairs of business; he had been 
wont to malign him among his head men. But on 











this ni 
him an 
a man doomed to death, there seemed to him no 
safer spot in the world or more attractive than 
Mackenzie’s own house. 

Once more he sat at the fireside of the faithful 


it, when every man’s hand was against 
he was a fugitive from his own people, 
n 


missionary, who earnestly pleaded with him to 
trust in the love and loyalty of his sons, and 
to cease from listening to the evil counsel of bad 
men. Late in the night he departed, joined by a 
few followers, and fied for a distant town. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE INVESTMENT. 


T: story which The Companion printed of the 
man who paid the minister his marriage fee 
in yearly dividends, according to the value 
of the matrimonial goods, is matched by one 
which the Philadélphia Telegraph relates. 


A Southern clergyman had married a pair of 
negroes. fter the ceremony the groom asked, 
‘“‘How much yo’ chahge fo’ dis?” 

“Well,” said the minister, “I usually leave that 
to the groom. Sometimes I am paid five dollars, 
sometimes ten, sometimes less.”’ 

“Dat’s a lot ob money, pahson. Tell yo’ what 
Ab’lldo. Ah’ll gib yo’ two dollahs, an’ den ef I 
fin’ I ain’t got cheated, I’ll gib yo’ mo’ in a monf.” 

A month later the groom returned. 

“Ah’s yere lak Ah promised, pahson.” 

“Yes,” said the minister, cea (A 

“Ah tol’ yo’ dat ef it was all right, Ah’d gib yo’ 
mo’ money, didn’t Ah?” 

“You did.” 

“Well, pahson, as dis yere am a sort of spec’la- 
tion, Ah reckon yo’ owe me about a dollah an’ 
eighty-five cents, an’ Ah come ter git it.” 
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SCHOOLBOY WRANGLING. 


writer in the Spectator says that there is no 
A reason why an “argument” between school- 

. boys should ever come to an end. For this 
is its usual course: 


“Yorkshire is the best county in England.”’ 

“No, it’s not. Lancashire is.’’ 

“No, it’s not.” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“T know it isn’t.” 

“I know it is.” 

This exchange of assertion goes on until, possibly 
as the beginning of another ar ent, it comes to 
an end as abruptly as it s > 

The most or ~ dispute, however, took place 
when two little boys were contradicting each 
other, and an older lad tried to pour oil on the 
troubled water by quoting, “It takes two to make 
a quarrel and one to end it.” 

“All right!” shouted a combatant. ‘I'll be the 
one! 

“No, you sha’n’t!” yelled the other. “I will!” 

Then a warm dispute followed, each claiming 
the distinction of being peacemaker. 
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EQUALLY GUILTLESS. 


story is told of an English bishop who was 
A reproving one of the clergy for his interest 
in hunting. “It is unfortunate,” he said, 
gravely, “that your name should appear in con- 
nection with the sport; most unfortunate.” 


The ry orn had known the bishop for many 
years, so he ventured to murmur a query as to 
whether the bishop considered hun 
than attending balls. 

“IT know to what you refer,” said the bishop, 
with a slight accession of color. “But I wish you 
to understand that although my name appeared 
as that of a guest at Lady Brockmorton’s ball, I 
was never in the same room with the dancers.” 

“And that,” said the clergyman, quickly, “‘is 
exactly my position. I am never in the same field 
with the hounds.” 


ing worse 
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WITH A GRAIN OF SALT. 


ales of gastronomical prowess abound in Mr. 

| George H. Ellwanger’s recent book, “The 

Pleasures of the Table.’ One in particular 

makes the feats of the growing boy look small 
indeed. ‘ 


A drummer in the French army was noted for 
his tremendous appetite. His captain wagered 
that the man could eat a whole calf, and the 
drummer, proud of his distinction, promised to do 
honor to the captain’s compliment. 

Accordingly a calf was prepared in various 
appetizing ways. The drummer was disposing of 
it. When he had finally consumed about three- 
quarters of the repast he paused, and placing his 
~~ and fork on his plate, said to his superior 
o 


ra not, sir? All these little kickshaws will end 
y taking up room.” 


& 


BEYOND HELP. 


ne of the street philanthropists who always 
O has an eye and ear for childish troubles 
stopped to comfort a stout little boy who 

was filling the air with lamentations. 


“What is the matter, you little dear?” she 
asked, solicitously. 

“M- b-brother’s got a vacation and—and I 
haven’t!” roared the afflicted one at last. 

“What a shame!” said his comforter. “Then 
you don’t go to the same school, of course.” 

“T—I d-don’t go to school an-anywhere yet!” 
came from the little boy with a fresh burst of 
sorrow. 
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Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. Jack rose, black-eyed Susan, violet, four- 
o’clock, rue, bluebell, ogwood, sweet-william, 
dandelion, jack-in-pulpit, nightshade, johuny- 
jump-up, lily, canterbury- bells, phlox, ragged- 
robin, stocks, elderberry, pitcher-plant, butter- 
and-eggs, lady’s-slippers, speedwell. 

2. 1. Row, man, tick—romantic. 2. Grit. 

8. Pit, space; sit, place; fit, grace; whit, trace: 
lit, plays; frit, days; knit, lace; wit, ways. 

1. 


HEART 2 BOARD 
ENDOW OILER 
ADAGE ALIBI 
ROGUE REBEI 
TWEED DRILL 
8 HELPFUL 
FOR EXILES 
FACES LINEN 
SOCIETY PLEA 
REEDY FEN 
sSTY us 
Y L 


5. Absolute; base lout; aloe stub; use a bolt; 
lose but a; lose a tub; blouse at; blue at so; 
bales out; O, a subtle; sable out; slue boat; 
soul be at. 


cer: . 
“You had better have the calf brought on, had 
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was an affable Adder 

Who sailed out to sea in a ladder; 
When wet through and through 
By the waves and the dew, 

He only got madder and madder. 


was a beautiful Bat 

Who wore a fine feather-trimmed hat; 
His shoes were quite worn, 
And his apron was torn, 

But he said he cared nothing for that. 


was a coy Cassowary 

Whose name was Mehitable Mary; 
She said ’twas a pity 
To live in the city, 

So she built her a home on the prairie. 


D was a dreadful old Dragon 
Who rode all around in a wagon; 
He bought for his drink 

A pint of red ink, 
And carried it home in a flagon. 


was an Elephant big 

Who wore a colonial wig; 
He shook his old head 
And thoughtfully said, 

‘‘T fear I resemble a pig.’’ 


























A NONSENSE ALPHABET. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 
Drawings by Clara E. Atwood. 





IF] was a fretful old Flounder 
Who gathered her family around her; 
And said, ‘‘Son and daughter, 
Beware of the water! 
My aunt once fell in and it 
drowned her !”’ 


was a gentle Giraffe 

Who always made every one laugh; 
For wherever he went 
His money he spent 

To purchase his own photograph. 


was a half-witted Hound. 
With myrtle he planted a mound; 
‘‘For of myrtle,’’ he said, 
‘¢The blossoms are red, 
And it cheers me to have them 
around.’’ 


tI] was an Ibex who took 
A seat by the side of the brook; 
He said, with a smile, 
‘<T’ll stay here a while, 
And read from my pretty new book.”’ 


was a jocular Jay 

Who called to his neighbors, ‘‘I say, 
Here’s warning to all, 
The sky’s going to fall, 

You’d better get out of the way!’’ 


was a Kingfisher bold [cold; 
Who went out at night and caught 
They put him to bed 
And bandaged his head, 
And my, how his mother did scold! 


was a lunatic Lark 

Who wanted to walk in the park; 
But she said, ‘‘In the night 
It’s so awfully light, 

And the days are so awfully dark!”’ 


was a merry young Mink 

Who wore a blue coat lined with pink; 
When they said, ‘‘Won’t you try 
A bit of mince pie ?”’’ 

He only replied by a wink. 





was a Nightingale neat 

Who always wore shoes on his feet; 
For he said, ‘‘I might chance 
To go to a dance, 

And I must have my outfit complete.’’ 


was an Orang-Outang. 

All day the big drum he would bang; 
And all through the night 
Until it grew light 

The cymbals he’d clatter and clang. 


was a proud Porcupine 

Who lived upon waffles and wine. 
‘sI don’t care,’’ said he, 
‘¢For breakfast or tea, 

But three times a day I must dine.’’ 


@ was a Quagga who ran 

A mile and a half for a fan. 
‘‘For,’’ he said, ‘you can see 
It’s becoming to me 

As I sit on my Turkish divan.”’ 


was a rollicking Rabbit 
Who had a ridiculous habit 
Of throwing a chair 
Up high in the air, 
Then try with his forepaws to grab it. 


was a stylish young Stag 
Who carried a travelling-bag. 

He said, ‘I expect 

To have this thing checked. 
Will somebody write me a tag ?”’ 


was a taciturn Toad 

Who always went out when it snowed. 
He carried his bed, 
‘¢ Because,’’ as he said, 

‘‘] may take a nap on the road.” 


was an old Unicorn 

So deaf he had need of a horn. 
It helped him, ’tis true, 
But he had to get two, 

And now he’s not half so forlorn. 
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was a very nice Viper 
Who bought some green plums froma 
piper. 
They were not fit to eat, 
For they weren’t quite sweet, 
So he said, ‘‘I will wait till they’re 
riper.” 


was a white Whale 

Who gleefully lashed his great tail. 
He happened to be 
Afraid of the sea, 

So he lived all his life in a pail. 


was an excellent Xenus 
Who bought him a small plaster 
Venus. 
He said to a crane, 
As they walked down the lane, 
‘¢We’ll carry this image between us.” 


was a young Yellow-jacket 
Who made such a terrible racket! 
They tied up his wings 
With pink cotton strings, 
And set him up high on a bracket. 


was a lazy old Zingel 

Who slept all day long on a shingle; 
And when it was night 
He lighted his light, 

And sat down to write a short jingle. 
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. URRENT- EVENTS 


fe CuBAN RepuBuiic.— There was a 
general celebration in Cuba, May 20th, of 
the first anniversary of the independence of the 
island. At Havana the celebration began at 
midnight of the 19th and continued 24 hours. 
There was a display of fireworks, a review of 
the police and fire departments and the rural 
guards, and other ceremonies. Messages of 
congratulation and friendship were exchanged 
between President Palma and Secretary Root. 
‘The republic has met the expenses of admin- 
istration, and has a surplus of $3,000,000 in 
its treasury. The schools have been well 
supported, good order has been maintained, 
and sanitation has been so well provided for 
that the death-rate last year was only 21.19 a 
thousand, as compared with an average of 41.95 
a thousand from 1870 to 1900. 
On CENTENNIAL.—The fourth state to 
be added to the original 13 of the American 
Union was Ohio. The completion of 100 years 
of its existence as a state was celebrated May 
20th and 2ist, by appropriate ceremonies, at 
Chillicothe, the first capital. Addresses were 
given upon the history of the state, and upon 
its eminent men and women, and there was a 
military and civie parade. 


GREAT Fire at Lakeport, New Hampshire, 

May 26th, swept over 200 acres, and burned 
two echurehes, several factories and about 100 
dwellings. The loss is estimated at more than 
$500, 000. “4 
Cou AND STATE IN FRANCE.—In the 

French assembly last month the policy of 
the government, in the rigorous enforcement of 
the law against religious orders, was sharply 
attacked; but the Chamber of Deputies, May 
20th, after a stormy debate, adopted a resolution 
of confidence in the government by a vote of 
313 to 237. The most striking incident of the 
debate was a declaration by the premier, 
Monsieur Combes, that if the bishops and 
clergy prolonged their violent demonstrations 
against the laws of the republic, the country 
would be forced to seek a solution in the sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

GREAT AUTOMOBILE Rack, from Paris 

to Madrid, a distance of 8214 miles, was 
summarily checked by the authorities May 24th, 
after the completion of the first stage, from 
Paris to Bordeaux. There were about 300 
entries, and the machines were driven so furi- 
ously that several shocking accidents took place. 
One chauffeur was burned to death under his 
automobile, which was overturned and took 
fire, and two or three other chauffeurs and 
several pedestrians were killed or fatally 
injured. The winner of the run, deducting the 
time allowance for slowing down in the cities, 
made an average speed of 66 miles an hour. 

1OTING IN CROATIA.—The peasants of 

Croatia, which is a part of the kingdom 
of Hungary, are in a state of incipient revolt 
against the government, and have engaged in a 
succession of riotous disturbances at Agram and 
elsewhere, which have been with difficulty 
suppressed by the police and troops. The dis- 
turbances are primarily due to a long-standing 
race hatred between the Slavs and the Magyars, 
which has been intensified by discontent occa- 
sioned by extreme poverty and overtaxation. 
Recent attempts to introduce the Magyar lan- 
guage in Croatia have also aroused popular 
indignation. Martial law has been proclaimed 
in the disturbed districts. 

DUCATION IN ENGLAND.—The general 

education act of last year did not touch the 
schools of London. These were left to be dealt 
with in a separate measure, which is now 
pending in Parliament. The religious questions 
which arose in connection with the general act 
are involved also in the London education bill, 
together with certain special questions of admin- 
istration. ‘There was a great demonstration of 
labor and nonconformist opponents of the bill 
in Hyde Park, May 24th, in which nearly 
500,000 persons participated. Meanwhile a 
campaign of ‘‘passive resistance’’ against the 
enforcement of the general law has ae organ- 
ized, and many nonconformists are refusing to 
pay that portion of the rates assessed upon 
them which represents taxation for the support 
of the schools, on the ground that it is not right 
to place under the control of one denomination 
schools sustained by taxes 
levied upon the members of 
all denominations. 
D" ATH OF “MAX O’RELL.” 

Mons. Paul Blouét, who 
was better known by his as- 
sumed name of ‘‘ Max O’ Rell,’”’ 
the popular French journalist 
and lecturer, died at Paris, 
May 24th, aged 55. He wrote 
several books, chief among them a somewhat 
satirical study of “John Bull and his Island,’’ 
and “‘A Frenchman in America.’’ 
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“SILVER PLATE THAT WEARS” 


Your Choice 
Spoons 


Can be readily selected, and 
the quality known to be the 
best made, if you ask your 
dealer for wares stamped with 
the trade mark— 


” 
“1847 ROGERS BROS. 
—_—_—_—— 
Not alone Spoons, but Forks, 
Knives, and a great variety of 
Fancy Serving Pieces can be sup- 
plied to match. Remember 
the complete stamp— 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
Our ¢ No, **Ff 98. 
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PATTON’S 
SUN-PROOF 


PAINT 


is guaranteed to keep it 
beautiful for five years. 


Pirrssunes Prats Grass Co., General Distributers. 
Wi it |! Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice (free) to 


PATTON PAINT CO., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Man will climb-te.any height 


> for the love” 


It is difficult to imagine anything 


more charming than 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


with the fascinating flavors of Lemon, 


Orange, Chocolate, Cherry, 


Strawberry, 


Vanilla, 
Raspberry or Mint. No 


matter what dessert or beverage you 


are going to serve you can get 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


in a harmonizing flavor. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Copyright, National Biscuit Company, 1903, 
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On a hot summer day, 
to quench your thirst, 
and thoroughly refresh 
you, 


Drink 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


A package makes five gallons. Sold 
every where, or sent by mail for 25 cents. 
Bew: . Patent Stopper 
Bottles, for making Hires Reotbeer, 
60 cents per dozen pints. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 
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Machine at the low price of . 





HIS superb Machine, equipped with full Set 
of Attachments and Accessories, will enable 
you to meet every need of the household. 
Our Booklet describes each of the three 

styles sold by us, and explains how we are able to 

sell a High-Grade, Drop Head, hee siaaicis ae $91 75 

* 





WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers ‘i ‘ - $19.00. 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers 21.75. 
STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet ‘ . o maeeee 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, FREIGHT 


PAID, at ~, freight office east of Colorado. 
lontana, or at any freight of fice — of these four states, we 


Wyoming or 


In Colorado, New Mexico, 


will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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AIN-BARRELS AND MosQuirors.—The 

entomologists employed to abate the mos- 
quito nuisance along the north shore of Long 
Island report, among other things, that a single 
rain-barrel will breed more mosquitoes than a 
large pond. Even the salt meadows hardly 
equal, as mosquito-producers, four or five good 
barrels apiece. The reason is that the larger 
pools contain fish which prey upon the larve. 
A soggy pasture, in the same sense, equals from 
one to two rain-barrels. Wind is a great enemy 
to mosquitoes. Even a gentle fanning keeps 
them off. This recalls the legend that Emped- 
ocles freed the great city of Acragas (Agrigen- 
tum) in Sicily from malaria by opening the 
hills, so that the north wind swept freely over 
the town. We now know that mosquitoes are 
the chief distributors of malaria. 


OWARD THE SoutTH INSTEAD OF THE 

NortH PouLe.—One apparent result of 
the recent news from the British ship Dis- 
covery, which has penetrated farther south 
than any preceding expedition, is a sudden 
change of objective for the French polar expe- 
dition under the patronage of the Academy of 
Sciences and the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. Doctor Charcot, the leader, announces 
that instead of exploring the arctic, as origi- 
nally intended, his expedition will proceed to 
the antarctic region, and will penetrate as far 
as possible into the south polar continent. 
This mysterious land, with its smoking vol- 
canoes, and its lofty mountain ranges extending 
apparently to the pole itself, is likely to fasci- 
nate the imagination of mankind for a long 
time to come. English, German, Swedish and 
Scottish expeditions are already at work in the 
far south. 


MERICA AND SIBERIA.—The Jesup expe- 
dition, sent out by the American Museum 
of Natural History to investigate the native 
tribes of northwestern America and northeastern 
Asia, has completed its field-work and col- 
: lected some 20,000 speci- 
mens of household arti- 
cles, dress, ornaments, 
tools and weapons, such 
as have never before 
been exhibited. The 
explorations extended 
from the Columbia River 
around the North Pacific 
coast to the Amur River 
in Asia. Close similari- 
ties were found in the 
customs, dress, imple- 
ments, folk-lore and 
other characteristics of 
the American and Siberian tribes, pointing, it is 
thought, to the common origin of these people 
at some remote past time. The most numerous 
of the Siberian races are the Yakuts, numbering 
about 270,000 individuals, and dwelling in and 
around the Lena River valley. Their territory 
includes about one-third of Siberia. Many of 
them have amassed wealth in the fur trade, 
and their silversmiths are noted for skill. 
Yakut belles frequently possess costumes of 
furs, ornamented with silver, worth $1,000. 





ELIEVERS IN THE SEA-SERPENT.—At a 

recent meeting of the Zodlogical Society of 
France Monsieur Racovitza, the naturalist of 
the ‘‘Belgica’’ expedition, declared his belief 
in the existence of the great ‘‘sea-serpent.’’ 
He quoted with approval the views of a Dutch 
naturalist, Oudemans, who holds that the so- 
called sea-serpent is not a reptile, but a mam- 
mal belonging to the order of the pinnipeds, 
which includes the seals. It somewhat resem- 
bles in shape the extinct Plesiosaurus. It 
probably attains a length of 260 feet, the head 
and neck taking one-fourth of the whole, the 
trunk one-fourth and the tail one-half. It 
never approaches a coast except in pursuit of 
the fish on which it feeds. Monsieur Racovitza 
quoted the serious and circumstantial report of 
a French torpedo-boat commander who chased 
a pair of these creatures in the China Sea, and 
unsuccessfully fired shells at them. 


MELTING TITANIC IRON ORE. — The 

presence of*titanium in iron ore has hereto- 
fore been a serious hindrance to smelting the 
ore. A Western man has discovered a process 
by which iron ore containing a large amount of 
titanium can be smelted profitably. The result 
will be to add greatly to the value of deposits 
in many parts of the country which heretofore 
it has not been worth while to work. 


CAtirorsra is a leader in the development 

of electric power from waterfalls. In this 
respect the Golden State has been favored by 
nature. Already 140,000 horse-power has been 
developed, and it is estimated that the waterfalls 
of the state alone can furnish about 300,000 
horse-power, exclusive of what can be obtained 
by damming the torrential streams in its hills 
and mountains. In the San Joaquin valley 
power transmitted down from the Sierras, a 
distance of 32 miles, is furnished to consumers 
at the rate of two cents a horse-power per hour. 
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‘*Frozen Dainties”’ 


Write for the new edition 
of this famous guide to 
making frozen desserts. It 
is complete and trust- 
worthy, like the 
Triple Motion 
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To 
ENJOY 


Baseball 
You should 
Have a 


“DeM” 


Catcher’s Mitt. It doesn’t cost much and 
lasts for years, The “D&M” Mitts, Gloves 
Balls, Bats, Masks, ete., are known and 
used everywhere. Ask your dealer. Look 
for the “pointer” trade-mark. 

Catalogue Sent FREE. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., - Plymouth, N. H. 

















.. increase Your Income 


24 There's profit and pleasure for all whe 

~@ raise poultry the right way. The 
a lumbia School of Poultry Culture sue- 
+E cessfully teaches profitable raising. 
J ‘ Take s course with us and learn this most fas- 
/~*t cinating and profitable business. For 0c. we 
Lc *> will mail you our illustrated booklet, with 
en 




















Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Tura on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 


catalogue 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 


Many more models and 




















THAT’S THE TIME 
WHEN PROPER FOOD IS NECESSARY. 


Proper food is never more necessary than when 
recovering from a wasting sickness, when over- 








All Ready to Eat—No Cooking 
No Trouble to Get Breakfast on Time 


Vastly superior to the ordinary pasty, starchy, zy, 
or hard, chippy, flaked foods. . “es 


MALTACERES 


THE Health Food. 


gives health to brain muscles and blood, makes life 
worth living. MALTA-CERES is predigested, easily 
assimilated by the weakest stomach and supplies 
perfect food to the body. 


Makes Your Stomach Laugh 


Healthy laughing stomachs make happy poonte. 
Give Your Stomach a Chance to tel! you how it 
likes Malta-Ceres. Physici r d it. 


Try one Package - We Will Send 
it to You Free 
if you will send us your grocer’s name and your 


TWIN CITY NUT FOOD CO., 
2839 Bryant Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















eating would be fatal, and yet the body needs 
nourishment and plenty of it. 

At this time the condensed food Grape-Nuts is | 
shown to be one’s most powerful friend. Four 
teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts and cream will 
sustain a healthy man for half a day, and a less | 
quantity in warm milk will build up the convales- 
cent wonderfully. No stomach is too weak to 
digest and relish Grape-Nuts. “I was taken sick 
with typhoid fever, and every one who has had this | 
disease knows how weak and lifeless a person feels 
when beginning to recuperate. 

“I had to be very careful about my diet and 
could eat only very light foods. These did not 
seem to nourish me, and instead of getting better 
every day I was just at a standstill, and every one 
began to fear a relapse. One day, while lying in 
bed very much discouraged, my sister, who was 
reading to me from the paper, read an article 
about Grape-Nuts, and we decided to send for a 
package. 

“From the very first meal of Grape-Nuts I began 
to improve, strength came in bounds and leaps, 
with the result that I was soon out of bed; my 
change for the better seemed simply marvelous. 
My mind is clear and strong and my body sturdy. 
I am now entirely recovered.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason. 

A dessert that helps the body, that’s the thing! 
Any number of them in the little recipe book in 
each package of Grape-Nuts. 
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grade than any bicycle you can 
— Xe er house in Chicago, at home or 
for than 00, you can return the bicycle 
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us at our expen ph % will not be out one cent. 
OR GUA FREE SPECIAL BICYCLE 
LOGUE new'TS03° mecel cents’, lacies" 
children’s bicycles at so low as to be 
Startling, for everythi in bicycle sundries and sup- 


— for ishingly liberal offer ever 
d of, mention Youth’s Companion and send to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. , “ni” 
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“World Brand” 


Silverware. 
More value for the money than 
in any other becausé it pos 
sesses one-half more silver 
than standard silver 
plate, yet costs no more. 
Ask to See it. 


Send for Catalogue A. 
ican Silver Co., 











Satisfies 


Sense and Senses 


IT IS NOW KNOWN THAT THE CHIEP 
CAUSE OF SICKNESS AND DISEASE IS 
THE USE OF UNNATURAL FOODS. 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


is your natural food. Natural because its proper- 
ties both in kind and portion are precisely the 
same as the elements of your body. Its ular 
assimilation insures you absolutely 
elemental weaknesses and leaves no poorly 
nourished elements in the system for the lodgment 
of disease germs. Wheat is many times 
more porous than other foods and therefore more 
quickly digested. Keep well by its use and start 
to-day. Combined with fruit, Shredded Wheat is 
seasonable and delicious and satisfies both sense 
and senses. Send for ‘‘The Vital Question,” free. 
—our charming 

little cook book, 

illustrated in 








Address Natural Food Co., || 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. | 



































$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 
Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 


We are largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware inthe U.S. Address Dept. AG, 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Lil., or Buffalo, N.Y. 








Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


OU are now in the _ 
middle of your buy Z . 


t a 
ing time, but the y 
cloth manuiacturer’s sell- 
ing time is over. That's . . 
ve 


why he will make us his 
best materials now at much 
less than former prices, 
and that’s why we can 
sell you suits and skirts, 
made to order in the newest 
styles of bran-new materi- 
als at one-third less than 
regular prices. 

Note these reductions: 


Tailored Suits and Etamine 
Cost: 


umes, former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10. y 

$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. « 

—— Walking and 
Dressy Skirts, former price 
$5, reduced to $3.34. 















$6.67. 
— reduced to 


Reduced prices on 

Travelling Dresses, Jackets, etc. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will tell 
you the rest ; sent /ree by return mail. If possible 
mention the color of samples you desire. If any 
garment ordered from us does not give satisfac- 
tion, send it back promptly and your money will 
be refunded. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 








119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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the new medicinal soap for skin and 
scalp, produces a wealth of hair by 

the same yirtues it beautifies the \ 
skin—establishes healthy conditions. 

It cleanses and corrects. For dandruff, 
itching, eruptive scalp, falling hair, 
eczema, it is unequaled. It is a deri- (4 
vative of the famous skin ointment “ 
—Resinol. Fine for toilet, nursery, bath. 
Sold everywhere. Sample free. 


Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., U. 8. A. 








SHOT GUNS. 
«Stand the Racket.” 
This accounts for their popu- 
larity. ‘The fact that Reming- 
tons are made in such large 
quantities explains their mod- 

erate cost. 

Get your boy a Remington - 
**the safe gun.’’ 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 
ILION, N. Y. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Depot, 86-88 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
ee paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








STREET DUST. 


pe ERTAIN facts taken together 
) ( form a strong argument in 

favor both of the construction 
of streets which may be easily 
kept clean and the frequent 
cleaning of them. 

The difficulty of keeping 
streets clean unless they be 
of an even surface is apparent. 
The laying of asphalt pave- 
ments in the poorer sections of 
cities has already become a 
recognized method of prevent- 
ing disease. It is well known 
that all dust in city streets contains the germs of 
disease in greater or less numbers. Among these 
the germs of tuberculosis may be counted upon 
with almost constant certainty. It is further 
known that these germs become mixed with dust 
of streets chiefly through the uncleanly habit of 
spitting in public places. 

An investigation recently undertaken by the 
board of health of New York City has shown that 
air-currents nearest the street surface carry many 
more dust-borne organisms than do those a few 
feet higher. Hence the child playing on the side- 
walk or in the gutter and the baby in the carriage 
or go-cart are much more liable to contract 
disease from inhaling street dust than those who 
walk along the street and breathe air some five 
feet or more above the street level. Infant mor- 
tality may, therefore, be partly dependent upon 
the cleanliness of pavements. 

A physician who has recently investigated the 
subject of the infection of air states that “The 
street dust of cities, laden as it often is with 
excrementitious particles from man and the lower 
animals, and carried by the wind into the eyes 
and upper respiratory passages of persons ex- 
posed, is probably the origin of many of the 
milder catarrhal affections prevalent in the spring 
and fall, and may also be the origin of tuberculosis 
or other grave infection.”’ 

Streets should be well sprinkled, especially 
those streets in which there is much rapid travel- 
ling. By their rapid motion street-cars have been 
shown to sweep up and distribute in the atmos- 
phere quantities of dust laden with multitudinous 
organic and inorganic particles. 
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A LONESOME BOY. 

he boy sat cuddled so close to the woman in 

gray that everybody felt sure he belonged to 
her; so when he unconsciously dug his muddy 
shoes into the broadcloth skirt of his left-hand 
neighbor, she leaned over and said, ‘Pardon me, 
madam, will you kindly make your little boy 
square himself around? He is soiling my skirt 
with his muddy shoes.” The New York Times 
tells the story. 

The woman in gray blushed a little, and nudged 
the boy away. 

“My boy?” she said. “My goodness, he isn’t 
mine!”’ 

The boy squirmed uneasily. He was such a 
little fellow that he could not touch his feet to the 
floor, so he stuck them out straight in front of him 
like pegs to hang things on, and looked at them 
deprecatingly. 

“T am sorry I got your dress dirty,” he said to 
the woman on his left. “I hope it will brush off.” 

The timidity in his voice made a short cut to the 
woman’s heart, and she smiled upon him kindly. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she said. Then, as his 
eyes were still fastened upon hers, she added, 
“Are you going up-town alone?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. “I always go alone. 
There isn’t anybody to go with me. Father is 
dead and mother is dead. I live with Aunt Clara 
in Brooklyn, but she says Aunt Anna ought to 
help do something for me, so once or twice a 
week, when she gets tired out and wants to go 
to some place to get rested up, she sends me over 
to stay with Aunt Anna. I am going up there 
now. Sometimes I don’t find Aunt Anna at home, 
but I hope she will be home to-day, because it 
looks as if itis going to rain, and I don’t like to 
hang around in the street in the rain.” 

The woman felt something uncomfortable in her 
throat, and she said, “You are a very little boy to 
be knocked about this way,” rather unsteadily. 

“Oh, 1 don’t mind,” he said. “I never get lost. 
But I get lonesome sometimes on the long trips, 
and when I see anybody that I think I would like 
to belong to, I scrooge up close to her so I can 
make believe that I really do belong to her. This 
morning I was playing that I belonged to that 
lady on the other side of me, and I forgot all about 
my feet. That is why I got your dress dirty.” 
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and “scrooged” him up so close that she hurt him, 
and every other woman who had heard his artless 
confidence looked as if she would not only let him 
wipe his shoes on her best gown, but would rather 
he did it than not. 
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HOME-MADE STRAW HATS. 


KX old farmer of the middle West, just turned 
eighty-eight, was leaning meditatively over 
his little red gate when a barefooted boy, in blue 
jeans clothes and a big rough straw hat, ran 
whooping down the lane toward the creek. “When 
I was a boy, over seventy-five years ago,” the old 
farmer said, ‘‘we had to make our own straw hats. 
Little boys had to do a lot of work in those days. 
When I was ten years old I could put a splint- 
bottom in a chair just as well as my grandmother 
could do it. 

“To make our hats,” he continued, “we first 
had to plait the straw. It was oat-straw, and we 
sat out on the porch of our log cabin, by a pail of 
water, so we could wet the straw and Keep it 
damp; otherwise it would break. I was _left- 
handed,—‘south-paw’ they used to call me,—but I 
could plait as fast as any of the other boys. 

“After we had plaited or braided about thirty 
ards, we tied it up with a string, as you would 
ie up hoop-iron. Then, some rainy day, when we 

ecouldn’t work out-of-doors, my mother or grand- 
mother would sit by and watch us make the hats. 
Every boy had a big needle and a coarse home- 
made linen thread. Sometimes, but not —_—— 
we could borrow our mother’s big, open-en ed 
iron thimble. ‘ 

“We began by making a little circle of the straw 
e. sewing it through on the wrong side with 
ong stitches. Then we kept on, ong pone and 
round, shaping it as best we could, like a deep 
cup or basket, to make the crown of the hat. 

“When the crown was made, then we had plain 
sailing, and our mother didn’t have to watch us. 
Every boy’s hat was then left to his own devices. 
He just sewed the braid together, slightly over- 
lapping, round and round, until his hat was as big 
as he wanted it. Then we called mother or grand- 
mother to show us how to finish it off and tuck in 
the end of the plait neatly. 

“No two hats, of course, were just alike. Some 
of them had quite a comical expression—crooked 
crowns, or brims out of proportion. Nevertheless, 
each boy was a happy »0y when he had finished a 
new straw hat for himself. If the crown was 
higher than usual other boys would ridicule him, 
and say, ‘Look at the bee-gum! look at the bee- 
gum!’ A bee-gum, perhaps you don’t know, was 
an old-fashioned hive for bees, sometimes made 
out of twisted straw, sometimes made of wood. 

“To make our straw hats extra nice, sometimes 
we would wet the crown, after the hat was made, 
and mold it over a round block or log of w as 
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AN HONEST STREAK. 

umor makes its appearance in queer places, 

but one would hardly expect to find it at the 
door of a house of correction. An unfortunate 
fellow was recently taken before a justice of the 
peace in Milwaukee, charged with stealing a 
quantity of wood. There was not much of a 
defense to offer, but an attorney who knew him 
volunteered to say a few words to the court in his 
behalf. 


The attorney began his talk, and warming up to 
his subject as he proceeded, finally succeeded in 
making a good plea for —y~ 2 he justice, of 
course, found the prisoner guilty, but let him off 
with a sentence of thirty days in the house of 
correction. When the commitment had been 
made out it was discovered that there was no con- 
stable present, so the lawyer said to the prisoner: 

“John, you know where the house of correction 
is, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, here’s five cents and this paper. You 
take a car and FS out there and give them this 
paper, and they’ll let youin. Will you do it?” 

“Sure!” 


And the funny part of this story from the 
Milwaukee Sentine/ is that John kept his word. 


® 
AN ODD MEETING. 


ometimes one does find the needle in the 

haymow. About twenty years ago, says 
the New York Sun, a celebrated explorer spent 
a season in Baffin-Land. In the course of his 
explorations he made a long journey into the 
bieak interior of Cumberland Peninsula. At the 
head of one particularly difficult valley he built a 
cairn, and enclosed a note in it. 


Not long ago he was in an American dining- 
ear when a young man, at the next table, was 
describing a dog-sledge journey of his own in the 
far north. Ata familiar Eskimo name the doctor 
wricked up his ears. The young man described 
1is route and named his landmarks; they all told 
a story to the listener’s memory. Finally the 
narrator began to tell how he had spent three 
days in trying to find a pass across a certain 
mountain range. 

“Young man,” broke in the doctor, “if you had 
taken the narrow — on the right, one day’s 
journey back, you would have come out on the 
other side.” 

“1 did go back to it at last,” said the story-teller. 
“But you don’t mean to tell me you are the man 
who built the cairn?” 
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ONLY SAMPLING IT. 


|" the grocery division of a big department store 
a young woman was making an exhibit of a 
new preparation of wheat. On the counter in 
front of her were little plates. These she filled 
from time to time with freshly cooked samples, 
which she passed out free to customers who 
wished to try them. 

One man, a lean, dyspeptic-lookin perees, had 
emptied his dish with evident relish, and the | 
young woman, sure of making a sale, addressed 
him with her most engaging smile. 

“Well,” she said, “how do you like our new 
breakfast food? It’s only fifteen cents a package.” 
“It is very good,” he sees setting down the 
dish, “but I never eat any reakfast.” | 





* © 
THE NOVELTY HAD WORN OFF. 


good indirect comment on the American idea | 
that a live man is a live workman is contained | 
in this from the Chicago News: 
“Your father must be getting along in years,” 
said the city cousin. 
“Yes; he’s nigh on to eighty-nine.” 
“Is his health good?” 
b 4) he hasn’t been right pert for some time 
ack.” 
“What seems to be the matter with him?” 
“I dunno. I guess farming don’t agree with 


The woman put her arm round the tiny chap | him any more.” 


S h 1 f M A Northwestern 
cnooi 0 uSIC, University. 
Complete courses in music under superior instructors, 
with the many advantages incident to a large univer- 
sity. Send for catalogue containing full information to 
P.C, LuTKLN, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Chicago, Ill. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


35th Vear begins October ist. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its intirmaries are open daily for operations on mout 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 








ESSEX FAN MOTORS. 


No electricity, safe. Use 
as or alcohol as ordered. 
jith 10-inch Fan, $8.50, 
12-inch, $14.25. cxyeess 
prepaid. Both sizes have 

ulleys for other light power purposes. ILLUSTRATED 
BATALOGUE FREE. W. H. SMITH MFG. CO., 
6 and 8 Loek Street, Buffalo, New York. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


A Beautiful Imported 56-piece 


China Tea Set, 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, 
or Watch, or Morris Chair, or Ladies 
Desk, or( *hitfonier,or Dining Table, and 
many other things too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our New 
Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking Pow- 
der, 45e. a Ib., or an assorted order of Teas and B. P. 


Must mention Youth’s Companion to obtain Premium. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 31-83 Vesey Street, New York. 


















An Excellent 







Candy Receipt 


WE 


COCOANUT CREAM CARAMELS. 
Chop 10c. pkg. Dunham's Cocoanut fine. 
Dissolve 1 Ib. sugar in 4 cup water. Boil 
until you can roll into a little ball after 
dropping in ice water. Stand moment, add 
teaspoonful vanilla and the cocoanut. 

A} Make into squares. MRS. S.T. RORER, 


prepared by a clean, 
short process and packed 
while fresh in atriplecover 
moisture proof package. 


Its delicate flavor, thus retained, makes candy 
delicious, These trade-marks on every package. 
me ** a booklet of beau- 
tifully Mlustrated receipts mailed for a 
postal with your name and address. 
Dunham Mfg. Co., 470 N. Main St., St. Louis, 


























Superior to all others in Quality, 
Workmanship and Finish. 


Purchasers of the New Home are 
guaranteed full value for their money; 
there is no cheap material used in its 
make-up. Every part is finished by 
hand and the working parts hardened 
and nickeled. 

The NEW HOME has never been 
rivaled as a Family Sewing Machine. 

We make several styles of Sewing 
Machines, and can meet all conditions 
of trade. If you want the best low- 
priced machine in the world, write us, ( 





or call on any of our authorized dealers 
—do not send your money away fora 
machine you know nothing about. If 
we have no dealer near you write 3 
direct to 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co., 
ORANGE, MASS. 


Our Guaranty never runs out. 
Dealers in all Parts of the World. 
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ITS GENUINE IF THE SACK BEARS THESE TWO WORDS:-WASHBURN-CROSBY. OTHERWISE 
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SHIP’S RECKONING. 


By Commander William F. Low, U.S. 


ow is it that a ship does not lose her way ? | 
H Since the ocean is pathless, why is not | 

an Atlantic liner as likely to fetch up at | 
Bordeaux or Lisbon or Gibraltar as at Queens- 
town? To be sure, the compass is a guide, but 
unless the mariner knows where he is, by what 
means is he to find out in which direction lies 
his port? : 

But if the navigator can from day to day fix 
the ship’s position, then her course ean be laid 
down with accuracy and certainty. Let us see 
how this is done. 

The position of a place on the earth’s surface 
is given by its latitude and longitude. Lati- 
tude, as of course every one knows, is the 
distance north or south of the equator measured 
on a meridian. 

The distance of a heavenly body north or 
south of the equator measured on a celestial 
meridian is called its declination. 

The zenith of a place is the point directly 
overhead ; therefore the distance of the zenith 
from the equator, or its declination, is equal to 









the latitude of the place. This follows from 
the fact that the angle 

at the earth’s center 
which measures the lat- 
itude is the same that 
measures the declina- 
tion of the zenith. 

If, then, when the 
sun is on the meridian, 
at which time it bears 
either directly north or 
south, we can find its 
distance from the ze-  _ 
nith and combine that —— 
distance with its decli- 
nation, we have at once 
the declination of the 
zenith, which is equal 
to the latitude of the 
place. 

The declination of 
the sun for every day of 
the year for Greenwich 
noon is computed for 
navigators and fur- 
nished to them in the 
Nautical Almanac, so 
that all one has to do 
is to correct the decli- 
nation for his own 
noon and measure the 
zenith distance. Since 
the zenith is always 
ninety degrees from the 
horizon, if he can find 
the altitude of the sun above the horizon and 
subtract it from ninety, the remainder is the 
zenith distance. 

A few minutes before noon the navigator 
comes on deck, and with his sextant begins to | 
measure the angular distance of the sun above | 
the horizon. When the sun has arrived on the | 
meridian it has attained its highest altitude. | 
Here it remains for a moment, and then slowly 
begins to descend. | 

This highest altitude, which he reads from | 
his sextant, is known as the meridian altitude, | 
and this subtracted from ninety degrees gives | 
the zenith distance. Combining this with the 
declination of the sun, he has the declination of 
the zenith, the latitude of the place. 

An example will make this plain. 
rected altitude of the sun at noon was: 

53° 59’ 
90 00 
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The cor- 


Zenith distance 36 OLN 
Corrected declination 2 43 N 


Latitude 38 44N 


The term corrected altitude is used, since to 
the sextant reading, or observed altitude, a 
small correction for parallax, dip, refraction and 
semidiameter is to be applied. 

But to know the distance of the ship north or 
south of the equator is not enough. ‘The navi- 
gator must find the longitude also, and then 
her position will be fixed. 

The longitude of a place is ‘‘the inclination 
of its own meridian to the meridian of some 
fixed station,’’ and is measured by the are of 
the equator included between the two meridians. 
lhe meridian of Greenwich, England, is usually 
taken for the fixed or prime meridian by almost | 
all countries, although that of Paris is used by | 
French navigators. 

From the prime meridian the longitude is 
measured east and west from zero degrees to 
one hundred and eighty degrees, or what is the 
same thing, from zero hours to twelve hours. 
1 he difference of longitude between two places 
is therefore the difference in time between them, | 
so if we have the time at Greenwich and our | 
own time we can at once find our longitude. 

We do have the time at Greenwich. Every | 
ship carries a chronometer—a man-of-war has 
three at least—regulated to that time. Here let | 
me explain that a chronometer is merely as per- 
fect a watch as the ingenuity of man can devise, 
its balance-wheel being so constructed that | 
the changes. of temperature have the least | 








TAKING THE SUN, 











possible effect upon | 
the time of its oscil- 
lation. John Har- 
rison, an English 
mechanician of the 
N eighteenth century, 

‘ made the first 
approximately exact chronometer, thereby win- 
ning a reward of a hundred thousand dollars 
offered by the British government. 

But since no work of man is perfect, it is 
necessary to know how much too fast or too 
slow on Greenwich time the ship’s chronometer 
is, and how much it is gaining or losing. 
Before sailing, a navigator generally consults 
the ‘‘time ball,’’ which in most seaport towns 
is dropped every day at noon from some prom- 
inent position. 

A comparison of the chronometer time with 
the correct time of the face of the ball gives the 
error of the ship’s chronometer, and by a com- 
parison some eight or ten days later the daily 
rate of gain or loss can be determined. 

This rate being carried on from day to day, 
the error of the chronometer is always known, 
and this error being applied to the time shown 
by the chronometer, the true Greenwich time 
is found. The difference between this time and 
the time at the ship is then the longitude. 

To find the time at the ship, the altitude of the 
sun above the horizon is measured in the same 
manner as in find- 
ing the latitude, with 
this important differ- 
ence, that whereas 
observations for lati- 
tude are made on or 
near the meridian, 
those for longitude are 
made as far from it as 
possible. 

The altitude having 
been found, we have 
the astronomical tri- 
angle, in which are 
given the three sides, 
consisting of the dis- 
tance of the sun from 
the pole, the distance 
of the sun from the 
zenith and the com- 
plement. of the lati- 
tude; from these to 
find the hour angle, 
or the local time at 
the ship. 

It is hardly within 
the province of this 
article to describe the 
manner in which the 

. a solution of the trian- 
NS gle is effected, but the 
work is very simple, 
and the local time 
having been compared 
with the true Greenwich time, the result is 
the longitude of the ship. This longitude is 
carried up to noon, so that for the same moment 
latitude and longitude are known, and the point 
so marked on the chart is distinguished as the 
noon position. 

From the planets and stars can also be 
obtained the latitude and longitude in practically 
the same manner as from the sun, the only 
objection to the use of these bodies being the 
difficulty of clearly defining the horizon at 
night. 

It sometimes happens that clouds obscure 
the sun so that it cannot be seen when on the 
meridian. In that case altitudes as near the 
meridian as possible are measured and worked by 








methods suited to their particular cases. But 
in fair weather and foul, in sunshine and storm, 
the dot upon the chart is pricked at noon, 
which indicates the ship’s position. 
Sometimes for days and nights the sun and 
stars are never seen, and then the navigator has | 
to rely upon the dead reckoning for a knowledge 
of his whereabouts. But currents and winds 
make this only a rough approximation. Happy 
are the sailors nearing the coast under such 
conditions when the lookout calls, ‘‘ Light ho!’’ 
and they know that he has sighted Barnegat. 


AN OWL’S FLIGHT FOR LIFE. 


t is well known that birds follow ships at sea, 

and that they fly hundreds of miles at a 
stretch. The Philadelphia Press tells of an 
owl’s flight for life. 

While the whaleback steamer Forest Castle 
from Liverpool was off the Newfoundland 
banks, the bird, a pure white owl, fell exhausted 
on the deck. 

It had made a desperate flight from an ice- 
berg. As the sailors picked up the strange 
passenger they saw the huge peak of ice off on 
the horizon. The berg had probably carried 
the owl from the ice-fields of the north, and the 
bird had remained on its cold raft until the sea 
stretched so far behind that it did not dare 
attempt flight. 

Like a conservative and wise fellow, the owl 
had clung to present security, and hoped for a 
better refuge by and by. 

When the steamer had appeared, the bird had 
evidently made a dash for life. It was half- 
starved and ill-prepared for the long, stern 
chase, but it won with its last bit of strength. 
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The Latest! 


INE Shoelaces are now used for 
making Bags, Belts, Neckties, 
Pillows, Purses, Hat Bands, Etc. 
We offer for this purpose, with full 
directions, the original Laces known 
as Mrs. Thayer’s. These fine Laces 
secure great brilliancy of effect. 
This new Art Work is easy to 
learn; thousands have become in- 
terested in its possibilities, and many 
are using it as a means for a liveli- 
hood. The Bag shown requires 
32 Laces, the Belt, 10 Laces. 
Colors furnished: Black, White, Tan, 
Blue, Brown, Royal Purple and Red. 











Sufficient Laces for one Bag 
and two Belts, any color, given 
only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 
10 cts. extra, postage included. 
Price go cts., post-paid. 











CANVAS WIGWAM. 


Al Tent for Boys. 


HIS tent is made after the 

style of an Indian wigwam. It 
is 6% feet high, 6 feet in diameter 
at the base, and large enough for 
camping purposes, affording ac- 
commodation for two boys. 


The material is a strong, brown-colored drill, sufficient- 


ly heavy to withstand an ordinary storm. It is quickly and 
easily pitched ; six or seven saplings, which may be cut on 
the spot, furnish all the support that is necessary. 








The Wigwam will be given to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 85 cents 
extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by the receiver. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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GROCERIES 














ID°S your oven bake unevenly? Do 

ashes sift through on to the baking 
food? Is your oven sometimes unac- 
countably “slow” and at other times too 
“ quick’? Do you know why? Chances 
are, there’s a crack or hole in the brick 
lining of the fire-box, giving the fierce heat 
direct access to the thin iron plate forming 
the oven front. Your oven will not bake 
right till this hole is stopped, and unless 
stopped soon your oven plate will be warped 
and ‘ruined. If you want to know what 
to do about it send for booklet entitled, 


“What Ails the Stove,” 


Free, explaining the use of Champion 
Stove Clay and containing a hundréd tes- 
timonials from users. 








Don’t neglect the Stove Lining; the 
life of the Stove depends upon it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 














ou can make and eat the jelly 

in less time than is usually re- 
quired for just soaking the other 
kinds—if you will use 


"MINUTE * 
Reae-vills 


























a EFT BS 


Save your Zime, Fuel and Pattence, and Insist 
on having Minute Gelatine. Makes the Most 


and the Best. Quickest to Serve. 
Pink Coloring (for fancy desserts) in every package. 


Send 15 Cents and 10 ee re eee 


ORANGE. MASS. 





’ Th bout 
your grocer’s name Minute Malted Cereal Uoffee: | ygoseetinarey 
Address Dept. F, Whitman Grocery Co., Orange, Mass. WHITMAN GROCERY CO. 











Gam Order $10 Worth 


of our Standard Goods: Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
Preparations, Flavoring Extracts, Tea, Coffee, etc. (69 different kinds 
of’ Groceries to choose from), and receive, Free, Your Choice 
of many valuable Premiums. By ordering our Standard Goods 


You Get the Profits *:%.:"";:<," in a handsome Present, 


which is sent at once with the Goods. On all Cash Orders you may select, as an addi- 
tional Present, an Extra Dollar’s worth of Goods, Free. Your Money Returned if Goods and 
Premium are not satisfactory or as represented. Goods Guaranteed Strictly Pure. 








This is a Sample $10 Assortment. Changes made to suit. 
21 bars Laundry Soap, at .05 $1.05. 1box Talcum Powder . § .85. 
pkgs. Washing Powder d 1 bottle Vanilla Extract . . .80. 
1 pkg G Ibs.) Lace Starch. .%. 1 “ Lemon - oo 
5 Sars ‘loating Soap, at .07 — .35. 1 “ Ginger ° e +e 
1 bar Scouring © + « 10. 81bs, Finest Tea,at.60 . . 1.80. 
1 box Complexion Dp. . 60. Your choice of English 
1 “ Buttermilk Soap . . .2. Breakf: Formo: 
1 Oatmeal Soap ... .2. Oolon; k, or Mixed 
1 Glycerine Soap. . . .25. (qroen and black). 
1 edicated Soa 1lb. Finest Coffee .... - 40. 
2 Shaving Sticks, at .10 2. 1box MIMS ft et 10. 
ljarColdCream .... .&. 1 “ Silver Polish ..... 15. 
1 bottle Tooth Wash . . . .2. lean Furniture Polish . . .0. 
1 “ Smelling Salts . 3%. 1 * MetalPolish .... 25. 
BayRum ... . 00. —-- 
1 box Witch Hazel Salve B. Total $10.00. 














As to our reliability, inquire of the M 


it all, get 
If you cannot use it all, get neighbors cantile y Bm ey pug 


to join with you— keeping the Premium 
yourself for your trouble. 


Send for Handsome 64-page 
Catalogue of nearly 250 Premiums. 


aig m, Mass. 
Premium Show-Rooms 12 and 14 Canal Street. 





tan Trust Co. 
of Boston, or any of our customers. Address, 


The Standard Soap Works °?* 





Restores 
to flour the 
health-giving 


properties 
lost in process 
of milling. 








SAWYER | 
CRYSTAL | 
BLUE | 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, j 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded, 
Be sure that you gett SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE: PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BoOTTLEs. 
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Gifts. 


You can get the well-known ‘‘D & M”’ 
Baseball Goods, Boxing-Gloves, Foot- 
balls, etc., FREE, in exchange for 
coupons saved from cans of 


UNION 
Club Coffee. 


You have to use somebody’s coffee; why not 
use Union Club, and have the best coffee that 
rows and get a present besides ? Mail coupons 


irect to us;  cmenrccs are sent at once, all 
charges prepaid. 


SPECIAL 





Ask your grocer for Union Club Coffee to-day. 
Send for List of Premiums. 


CHAS. G. LINCOLN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Successors to Lincoin, Seyms & Co. 























RY TOASTED BUTTER CRACKERS with ned picnic lunch this year. 
They make elegant sandwiches— nicer than bread. Delicious with 
cheese. Splendid with hot coffee. Nourishing and healthful. 


“TOASTED BUTTERS” 
Tae mrgentrerscacresin 25 Cts. For.2ezst 100. 


CARTWRIGHT - BORDEN COMPANY, - Worcester, Mass. 





















{BAKER'S 
EXTRACTS 


hd all the drinking water 
and all the air in the 
world were labeled ‘‘pure” 
and “‘impure” would you 
have any choice or would 
you say simply, ‘“‘Give me 
air and water.’’ Now, all 
the flavoring extracts in the 
world are labeled and are 
known to be pure and im- 

ure, yet many people are 
indifferent, and simply order 
“extracts,” omitting to 
specify Baker’s, the pure 
kind. 

How inconsistent humanity 

is in some things! 


Baker Extract Company. 


























































